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THE RELIGION OF ORGANIZATION. 


HE spirit of our earth has made but two steps upon the 
path of life. History has written but two chapters. They 
are the two phases of individual life, — Zderty and equality. 

Human life is educational. Humanity, the whole of human 
kind, is as one man, whose law of life is growth, whose teacher 
is experience. Only in this they seem to differ: the man dies 
yet ignorant, immature, and his labors unaccomplished ; human- 
ity lives to try new problems, problem after problem, experience 
after experience, till the sum of knowledge shall be complete. 
The ages of the earth are but as the days of a single life: the 
experiences of nations are the world’s acts. 

History has been grandly called one of God’s poems. Be 
sure it is a poem wanting neither rhythm nor purpose, though 
to many readers the metre seem but uncouthly fashioned, and 
to some even of the writers — historians who undertake to tran- 
scribe a line or two here and there—the purpose is not very 
clear. The world indeed is but an act of God: his thought in- 
forms it, be the historian never so profoundly dull. 

Human life, I repeat, has as yet gone through but two phases 
of its existence, —the struggle for zvdividual Liberty, the struggle 
for universal equality. We date our years from the beginning 
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of the second chapter. The first is the period of barbarism, the 
second is the era of Christianity. 

The first savage inhabitants of the earth were free. Their 
ruling spirit, their god, the ideal they worshiped, was freedom, 
They knew nought of the younger god, equality, or equal right. 
Of the spirit to proceed from them, the wisest of the heathen 
scarcely dreamed. 

The first problem set for the world’s solving was this: oz to 
establish freedom without regard to equal right. For there are 
two sides to every question, two extremes, two poles to every- 
thing, use and abuse of all power. Men seek and propitiate the 
true divinity with offerings not divine. So freedom was first 
sought for the sake of the seeker, not for love of the truth. The 
world must prove all things before it shall hold fast what is good, 

The freedom of the world’s first day was anarchy, the anarchi- 
cal assertion of self. It vindicated only the will of the stronger. 
When the man would be free, it was for his own sake only; 
when the “ zation” asserted the right of freedom, it was against 
all others. Freedom was my God; the genius of the individual, 
or our God, the tutelary deity of a peculiar people. The freest 
kept his slaves. The Medes and Persians overthrew great Baby- 
lon, but to found new Babylonish empires; the Persian over- 
came the Mede, but to strive for mastery with the Greek; 
Greece spurned back the monstrous invasion of Persia, but to 
be free to play the lord at home. The freest Greek “repub- 
lics” were but aristocratic tyrannies; corporations of freemen 
with masses of slaves below. Sparta had its helotry, and the 
cryptea to keep the helots down. Wisest Athens was no wiser. 
Rome’s great freemen labored to enslave the world. And God’s 
favored race, his own peculiar people, worshiped also at that 
heathen shrine of self. God was our God, who made the kings 
of the lands our captives, and bound their noblest in fetters of 
iron, Equal liberty was never the God of ancient worship. 
How could it have been? Outside of Greece all‘was “ barbari- 
an ;” outside of that narrow Judea all was “heathen ;” and the 
Roman freeman-had not his distinguishing renown for nought. 

The religions of the old world were one; however various 
their dogmas, however different their manifestations. They 
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were all but endeavors (differing according to the genius or cir- 
cumstances of the peoples) towards the solving of that first prob- 
lem of human progression, self-assertion, freedom for myself, the 
imperfect freedom which is anarchical, the religion of egotism, 
of caste and nationalism. Savage against savage first, the 
stronger claiming freedom even to enslave the weaker ; then a 
warrior class—as in earliest Egypt—ruling all else; then 
priestcraft, for some time hand to hand with the warrior, and at 
length climbing upon his shoulders to still higher power, and, as 
in India, providing for the perpetuation of slavery by the estab- 
lishment of castes. In the Holy Land the Jehovah of the Jews 
insists uppn the narrowest worship ; and there too is caste, the 
tribe set apart as holy, the privileged class, the Levitical manda- 
rins. Phoenicia was but an earlier Venice, as tyrannical a slave- 
master. Sparta was as terrible a despot. Athens taught her 
sons to swear upon her altar to make their country greater and 
more glorious. But only the citizen class was so privileged: the 
slave and the alien shared neither the greatness nor the glory. 
One scourged the slave, massacring the bondmen when they 
grew too numerous ; one slew the Amalekite ; one dragged the 
nations at her horses’ heels. The first Brutus could but trans- 
fer authority from the king to the patrician; Roman history 
within the walls is but the tale of never-ceasing contentions 
between the discontented slaves and their imperious lords ; and 
Spartacus and the Gracchi vainly strove to pass the bounds in 
which great Roman freedom was so haughtily confined. O Bru- 
tus! thy name stands highest among those who have dared to 
worship freedom ; O Roman Regulus! thy patriotism shall not 
be surpassed: yet it was my freedom and my country for which 
ye dared and did. Se/f was written upon the altar, though it 
stood in freedom’s temple. So did the old world solve the ques- 
tion, How to establish freedom without care for equality. It 
could not be so established: the question had been wrongly put. 
Without equality, freedom may not last. 

And yet the God was worshiped in the idol; though whom 
they did so ignorantly and devoutly worship had not been de- 
clared unto them. There is truth in the partial problem. Free- 
dom even for one’s self alone is so divine a thing. Needs first 
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that we call down the divine into our own souls. Thereafter the 
spirit which has become one with us shall go forth to those that 
are yet in darkness. Divine indeed was the spirit of freedom, 
which, burning fervently in the thick lanterns of those untaught 
hearts, lit men’s lives from the close darkness of the tomb of 
self, to the beholding, not indeed of the horizoned width of 
earth, but of the far-surrounding walls of earth’s great temple, 
Country. It was something to step from the littleness of me to 
the grandeur of my country. The chamber of self was enlarged, 
the prison of freedom widened out. It was the temple instead 
of the ark. There was room for the imprisoned God; though 
still it was but a room, and the universal spirit could nof be con- 
tent. However, time was young. The child walks in leading- 
strings before its thews are strung. So the free walked in the 
support of an antagonistic and selfish patriotism before he had 
gained strength to journey through the world. The fire was for 
a while shut in, that it might grow more intense. By and by it 
shall embrace the world. Then men scarce knew there was a 
world. What was the world to the Roman? The Sabine and 
the Carthaginian enemy might be conquered or absorbed. Be- 
yond were Hyperborean forests and the dim realms of the 
unknown, hidden in the fogs of the all-surrounding ocean. 
What could he discern in that bewilderment and gloom, whose 
very shape and bound was but an obscure enigma? But before 
him burned the sacred fire upon the altar of patriotism; the 
glory shone around the brows of her who sat upon the seven 
hills: he bowed him down and worshiped where the divinity 
appeared. Glorious Roman selfishness ! — scarcely to be called 
selfish, however based upon selfishness ; indeed it was a yearn- 
ing out of self, — glorious and devout selfishness of a Brutus, a 
Curtius, and a Regulus! The highest spirit of freedom, whose 
name is unbounded duty, might well smile upon worshipers such 
as these. The glorious army of the martyrs for humanity has no 
nobler company than those who served truth even though they 
knew him not. Their love of country was indeed selfish. Even 
within their country was the fatal division of noble and debased. 
Notwithstanding, as the wide-spreading oak is in the acorn, so 
the sublimity of duty had its germ in Roman deed. 
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And then as ever were the men before their time, who, without 
seeing the error of the system in which they lived, made of their 
lives an unconscious protest against it, and a prophecy of the 
future to which perhaps their highest thought had never soared. 
For the earliest age has in it some forecasting of the maturest. 
How many harvests in the one seed-corn? It is only for the 
sake of better understanding that we divide and classify. Even 
in the narrow darkness of old Rome were instincts of the univer- 
sal humanity, and sometime hopes of a brotherly organization. 
Nevertheless the broad characteristic of antique time was the 
worship of wzegual freedom. Such exceptions as the following 
alter not the meaning of the whole. They are of the protests 
and the prophecies of which I spoke but now. 

The Fabii were of the liberal party of the patricians. Unable 
to stem the tide of patrician oppression, or to persuade the sen- 
ate to consent to the long-deferred and meaned-to-be-deferred 
division of the public lands among the plebeians, whose blood 
and sweat had earned them, Czso Fabius, in his third consul- 
ship, on his return from a victorious campaign, came into the 
senate-house followed by every member of his family. If he 
might not do justice to the people, since the severity of Roman 
law held him back from civil war, he would no longer stay among 
the unjust. “Send us out,” he said, “against the Veians, and 
take ye care afterward of yourselves. We promise to protect 
the majesty of the Roman name.” On the following day, the 
whole family, their households and their clients, passed through 
the gates of Rome, three hundred and six men, to give their 
lives away. Within two years not one survived, to drive back 
new foes, or to show the plebeians that there were some among 
the patricians to count them as fellow-citizens. 

Are not the Three Hundred of Leonidas of the same devoted 
stamp? Freedom for self, and for that larger self, one’s country, 
could find no grander manifestation. 

Yet again that very grandeur, and even in its most exceptional 
moods, helped to prove the insufficiency of unequal freedom. It 
needs no farther proving. To that chapter of human capability 
we can add nothing. On that unequal ground of human great- 
ness none can outgrow the Roman and the Greek. The story 
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of the Maccabees is of the same stature. And yet it avails not, 
The slaveholder shall not continue free. The ancient empires, 
with all their nobleness, have passed. All of ancient valor could 
not maintain freedom in one corner of the earth. Freedom 
could only remain with the whole earth for habitation. The 
gods departed from the nations ; and in the winter depth, when 
all was darkly still, #ze God of human kind looked down upon 
the stable in which a poor man’s child was born. And the Son 
appeared to make the Father known. Equality, the slave’s me- 
diator, to lead, not the favored race, but the whole Gentile world, 
into the presence of liberty. God is liberty, creative freedom. 
Equality is the Christ, the intercessor, atoning for offenses, 
making all as one. The first chapter of human life was ended. 
The anarch, barbarism, unequal liberty, had reigned. Rightly 
do we count our years from the coming of the Preacher of human 
equality. 

Not liberty, — dut equality, to lead men to liberty, —is the one 
distinguishing dogma of Christianity. How freemen and slaves, 
when all are children of God? The title effaces all distinctions. 
All are heirs of the promises. Who dares enslave the heir? 
Here is the one aim and meaning of Christianity ; the one aim 
and meaning, which priests and protesting preachers alike have 
missed, for all their babbling of prevenient grace. The distin- 
guishing characteristic of a religion is not to be known only in 
some poor points of form or of expression. Brahmanism found 
God born of a pure virgin; Confucius, in words as clear as 
Christ’s, foretaught the true morality of love. Not for that or 
the other dogma was Christianity the new religion ; but because 
it brought down from heaven the new faith of the equality of 
man, so becoming the one great fact in human progress. For 
the first step is not progress: the second is. The first step was 
barbaric freedom : the second is divine equality. The first was 
freedom, because / am a man: the second is equality, because 
we all are sons of God. : 

Let us have done with the trivialities and silly mystifications 
of a corrupt or stupid priesthood. A new religion is not a new 
set of pious formulas ; is not the change from Solomon’s Temple 
to St. Peter's or the Little Bethel ; is not a new Sunday coat in 
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which to occasionally parade ourselves before the awful majesty 
of the Eternal. A new religion is a new revelation, a new idea 
whispered by God into our souls for us to incarnate in daily fact. 
It is a new link of the chain with which we must be led to God, 
another round of the golden cord let down from heaven to draw 
us up. Our religion zs different from that of old time. Our 
religion is the equal brotherhood of humankind. This, this only, 
is Christianity. We are not else better than the heathen; and 
without it the nations of Christendom would perish even as the 
ancient empires perished. There is absolutely no other differ- 
ence (except in form) between the Christian and the Heathen. 
Old Norse creeds taught as grandly the “Consecration of 
Valor ;” Mohammedanism as firm reliance upon the will of God ; 
humility (which is self-negation, but too often mistakenly con- 
founded with true self-devotion) was never better learned than 
by the Buddhist. Let us not foolishly pride ourselves on any 
other difference between us and the “benighted.” For it is not 
by complacently enthroning ourselves in the judgment-seat of 
the sectarian, thanking God, with Hebrew exclusiveness, that we 
are not as those heathens were, nor by exaggeration of evils not 
peculiar to age or race, nor by illiberal qualification of noblest 
deeds as well enough for such a time, nor by denial of the truth 
and conscience of antique life, that we can in any measure in- 
form ourselves of the true meaning of God’s earlier utterances 
in the world, the gospels of the years gone by. In him men 
lived and moved and had their being then as now. Their reli- 
gious forms were then, as now, the human manifestations of his 
spirit. Why needlessly degrade the characters of the ancient 
and outworn creeds? Christianity is strong enough to stand 
upon its own merits ; asks not to have its weakness propped by 
an unwarrantable piling-up of the opposing errors. That in its 
earlier days Egyptian worship was not brutish, but sought, like 
the Chaldean, to track the Eternal through the deep blue of 
heaven, by the shining course of suns and stars, — nay, even by 
the trail of rarer comets less easily discerned; that Indian 
philosophy, however wild and monstrous its after errors, however 
deep its modern degradation, was not, at one time, ignorant of 
man’s creation, his existence, or his immortality, but taught in 
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sublimest words the emanation from the Deity, the needs of_ 
purity and holiness, and the possible return to the bosom of the 
Father, a return in later times (yet far antecedent to the light 
that hung over Bethlehem). plainly announced by Buddha; 
that albeit Judaism was hopelessly intolerant, and though the 
offerings — not to be called worship — of Phcenician traders were 
foul and fierce, the faith of Greece could lead men to at least the 
porch and garden of the diviner beauty of the world, and train 
up a Phidias, a Sophocles, a Plato, and a Timoleon, to penetrate 
towards the inmost sanctuary; that even the hidden mysteries 
of Greece and less refined Rome, and the yet unciphered secrets 
of Druidical groves and circles, were not mere veils for the orgies 
of an atheistic licentiousness (however so perverted in the deca- 
dent hours), but that in all, ay, even in the poorest, of these old 
religious forms were some words of God, more or less faintly 
enunciated as they might be in the craftily obscured language of 
a priestly pharaphrase, and that the best were radiant with holy 
characters, which we, even in the purer and more perfect light 
of this ripening day, may find not altogether dim and cloudy, — 
this much surely may be acknowledged without fear, since our 
best of truth is but comparative, and the diviner less divine than 
the divinest, yet unrevealed, cradled in the distant heart of God. 
Rather than accuse the immaturities of the growing youth of 
time, it would behoove us to inquire wherein our manlier ener- 
gies have earned renown: rather than upbraid the twilight of 
the earth, we should expose our own deeds to the searching light 
of this advancing day. The virtues that change not with the 
alterations of the world’s seasons, nor with the progressions of its 
years, were not wanting before the Morning Star kissed rever- 
ently the forehead of the Poor, the Houseless, and the Weak. The 
Socratic life has not yet been surpassed, even among the sects 
that can spare their pity for the “ unconverted.” Aristides is still 
pre-eminently the Just. Yet stand as monumental examples to 
all time the constancy of the elder Brutus, the generous spirit of 
the Fabii, the noble motherhood of Cornelia, the devotion of her 
heroic sons. And be such heights uncommon in the little span 
of Greece or Rome, do we out-count them with the later braver- 
ic, of the length of eighteen hundred years? Our own enlight- 
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ened English life — how transiently it glowed with faith like that 
which warmed the patriot of old Rome, or tempered the steel of 
Jewish valor to become the Sword of the Lord and of Gideon! 
Our Drakes, our Sidneys, our Raleighs, our Davises, and our 
Gilberts, are gathered into one forgotten constellation ; and in 
another starry crown the jeweled lustres of Cromwell and his 
Peers are vainly overhanging the dull downward brow of Eng- 
land. At what age, emulating the Athenian youth, or upon what 
altar, do we, English or American, do any of us moderns, swear, 
though only in the silence of the heart, to labor to make our 
country greater and more glorious? Truly the moldy and 
scarce-read chapters of old heroic story might seem to offer 
proof that the world sinks into shameful decrepitude, but that the 
echoes of Danton’s noble voice yet thunder, through the clouds, 
and Poland’s martyr hymn and Rome’s eternal song are yet up- 
held by valiant and prophetic lives : some rays yet reach us from 
the glorified front of Milton, and John Brown’s soul is marching 
on. Nor, unable to claim pre-eminence in actual virtue, are the 
unheathened times entitled to a negative praise for avoidance of 
crime or vice. The Borgias, the Szela, and the. Napoleons, are 
all of Christian growth. And Christian also are the Dark Ages, 
the Jesuits, and the Inquisition. Not therefore do we underrate 
the vantage of Christianity, of the new era beginning with the 
advent of the Nazarene. 

Whether we regard the caste systems of Egypt and India, the 
martial despotism of Persia, the rule of wealth and craft in 
Phoenicia, or the class divisions of Greece and Rome and Judea, 
the one obvious *characteristic will be found pervading the an- 
cient nations : everywhere the social fabric was built upon the 
assumption of the natural inequality of man, the necessary be- 
cause divinely appointed inferiority of certain races. And this 
not only within the pale of the nation, but universally without. 
Everywhere was the same idea, — the religious dogma of a pecu- 
liar people, and within that again a peculiar race, each more or 
less assured of its divine establishment. Nor in the supersti- 
tious tenets and observances of a false theology, nor in the 
absence of a law of right and wrong, nor in any want of the 
higher powers of humanity, ner in any difficulties — from which 
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we have now exemption—in the way of a wider benevolence, 
nor in the lack of such advantages as we are licensed to reap 
from the discovery of printing, nor in any supposed inefficacy of 
human toils to assure progression, but in this universal religious 
dogma of human inequality we find the sufficing reason of the 
imperfect freedom and consequent decline of the greatest and 
the freest empires of antiquity. But, when the antique period 
closed, Christianity stood forth with one clear dogma, — the 
divine equality of man. Men’s rights, ignorantly asserted, con- 
tended for upon no ground except that common to both right 
and wrong, the ground of expediency, convenience, fitness, or 
present strength, — these, in such manner, had been urged even 
from the beginning: but now the ground of right was taught as 
a religious faith ; and in the face of a privileged priesthood, in 
the face of the “divine appointment” of caste, was proclaimed 
the sacred and indisoluble brotherhood of man, through one 
equal Father,— God. Henceforth freedom had a place where- 
upon to stand. Archimedes could plant his lever: the world 
began to move. 

Centuries before the Christian era, Buddha had flung forth the 
same truth, but it had not fairly grown. Either the concurrent 
doctrine of poverty and renunciation, better suited to Asiatic 
indolence, neutralized its effect ; or else, perhaps, the doctors of 
Buddhism were more successful than the doctors of Christianity 
in persuading their disciples of the utter worthlessness of the 
present life and the wisdom —for the unclerical at least —of 
being content with a mere spiritual equality before God. The 
enterprising nature of the European possessed a hardier logic. 
Notwithstanding the passive character of Christ, despite the 
apostolic avoidance of any interference with political systems or 
between the classes of society (wherefrom their Christianity has 
been haled in as a witness for slavery), maugre the reiterated 
exhortation to “submit to every ordinance of man,” the dogma 
of equality remained at the root of the new faith, to be carried 
as the vital sap through all its branches, towards the ripening of 
its proper fruit. “Render unto Cesar the things which are 
Cesar’s.” But what are they? Does a son of God belong to 
Czesar? When it was perceived that all men, the slave as well 
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as the free, the poor as well as the wealthy, the plebeian as well 
as the patrician, were “of one blood,” the children of one com- 
mon Father, whose regard saw only the Auman soul, whether 
under imperial purple, or in the filth of trampled rags, then the 
bond of authority, the idolatry of caste, was broken. If the out- 
cast were as the emperor before God, why should he not be the 
emperor's equal upon earth? Rome, choosing her priests from 
the plow, asserted this equality of mankind, vindicating the 
right of genius to devote itself to God ; and the base-born and 
the beggar clomb above the thrones of princes: a lesson not to 
be forgotten when the priest himself, faithless to the spirit of his 
power, renewed the heathen division into castes,—the clerkly 
and the lay. Then Huss took up the text,—all men are priests 
and equal, bearing the cup to the people. Luther followed, de- 
manding the right of conscience, at least in spiritual affairs. 
Voltaire and the Encyclopedists were but echoers of the same 
claim, yet not pushing the consequences to their full extent. 
The dogma yet advances, from thought and word to very deed. 
Men rise and trample upon the necks of kings, proclaiming their 
political as well as their religious equality. To the social is the 
next step: there is noretreat. Is not equality the law there also? 
Free-trade springs from the same seed ; and the re-action against 
the hierarchal complete, Proudhonist atheism, voluntaryism, and 
communism, are reached. The world tastes even of the worst, 
be it never so briefly, to learn in all ways the flavor of eguality. 
What matters it that we have but experimented, that yet no- 
where the Christian equality is realized, even in outward form ; 
that society, as in heathenest days, maintains its old fatal divis- 
ion of governors and governed, or rich and poor, a still less 
tolerable establishment ? What though in one or other of the 
decayed empires may be found the types of our “improved” 
institutions ? The falsehood of all that inequality is no longer 
believed true. We have not done, but we have learned. Who 
sees not that the days of inequality are numbered? The world 
leaps not from change to change; but slowly and cautiously 
steps through long ages of transition, wherein the many-featured 
experiment of the new is tried. 

So the wisdom of the past accumulates, and the world has 
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never to relearn its lesson. So letter by letter the lesson of 
equality has been spelled, till it is well-nigh learned. Many a 
word may be misunderstood till the whole sentence shall have 
been mastered: but at length, tried in every way, equality is 
recognized as true, — not indeed as the end, but as the means, 
the base of the world’s building, the ground of universal free- 
dom, the beginning of the world’s sure progress ; and, freedom 
thenceforward established as the inalienable birthright of all 
mankind, the political lesson of the New Testament is accom- 
plished, the evening and the morning complete another day, and 
again a new era dawns upon the insatiate hopes, the toils, the 
progression of humanity. 

For equality is but for the individual’s gain. It is not for the 
sake of others, but for my own sake, that I care to establish the 
equality of freedom. Am I weak? it is my only protection. 
Am I strong? can I be sure there is none stronger? Equality 
of right is the only assurance of universal freedom. If freedom 
be not universal, I may be among the exceptions. Once break 
the rule, who shall be sure? But now, in the universal equality, 
self embraces the whole world ; and the next progress is beyond 
self. Duty succeeds to right. Right takes its place at the feet 
of duty. It is for humanity’s sake that we are free. 

Equality and freedom are but means, not ends ; their true sig- 
nificance the unchecked opportunity of growth. There is yet 
work and worth before us. The heaven of the true man is not a 
haven of rest. Though we establish our freedom upon the 
enduring basis, we win therefrom no title to repose, as if our tri- 
umph had snatched a millennium from eternity, or ransomed 
from traditionary tombs the pleasant garden of content. God's 
angel's, Memory and Hope, have forever barred the paradise of 
unplucked knowledge ; and endowing us with the wisdom of our 
faults, and promises of glorious worth unknown as yet, with 
flaming swords lighting the path of time, point to the future as 
the only goal of man. As one lives not for himself alone, but 
also for his fellows, so generation after generation lives and acts 
for those that follow, even as a father for his children. Not for 
present enjoyment, albeit cheerfulness is present joy, the pas- 
sage of beauty a delight forever, and the veriest torture of the 
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martyr’s wreath of fire as nothing in comparison with his seren- 
ity of soul ; yet not for enjoyment, but for works of future worth, 
man’s life springs upward from the earth, like a blade of wheat- 
grass appointed towards the harvest. And here we tread upon 
the threshold of the newera, the era of organization for the sake 
of universal progress, that the free growth of individuals may be 
ordered toa more abundant garnering. The Christian gospel 
has no instruction here: nor need any marvel thereat, calling to 
mind its aim, before considered, — not the inculcation of govern- 
mental systems (void of that as of lessons in mechanics or 
finance), nor even the establishment of order, but rather the 
breaking-down of the inequality of caste, and of the abused and 
unjust authority of tyrannical and patriarchal ages, for the 
revenging of right, the right of the individual, redeeming the 
souls of men with the faith that they are amenable to none but 
God. All that fusion or blind obedience could accomplish for 
organization the unchristian empires had achieved. Christianity 
redeemed the slave. Of a horde of slaves, the faith which places 
the lowest man in immediate relation with God, the faith which 
is the source and the cause of duty, has made, or yet shall make, 
arace of men. The gospel of equal freedom becomes manifest 
to all; slavery is thenceforth impossible, and the second age of 
the world (whose motive power has been this religion of two 
thousand years) completes its cycle. 

The God of the world’s first day was Freedom,—very God, how- 
ver blindly or unworthily adored ; God, the Father, the Creator, 
who brooded over the chaos of the world’s brutality, and bade 
the light of human life appear; God, whose angel drove. men 
from the paradise of a bestial content into suffering and sin, 
that through the knowledge and experience of good and ill they 
might become godlike, wise unto their own salvation. 

The God of the second day, of our two thousand years, is the 
Word which proclaimed men to be divine, sons of God, and 
equal brothers upon earth, —so rebuking the isolation of the 
heathen freeman. And this word has not been peace, but a 
sharp sword, to pierce through and through till the bond are free. 
The first law was only growth. Our second gospel is righ{eous- 
ness. 
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The God of the future, the motive power which shall rule the 
anproaching time, the Comforter who shall surely come, is the 
Spirit of Wisdom, which is more than Truth and Love, and yet 
one with them ; the Spirit which shall bind together the whole hu- 
man race in their families and nations, like the many sorts of grain 
into their several sheaves, and all into one harvest. This is the 
Spirit proceeding from the Father and the Son, the Spirit of Har- 
mony, Which is Peace ; which, following the knowledge of true 
liberty and the triumph of a loving equality, shall touch our 
brows with holy flame when the day of Pentecost is fully come. 
Then will begin the third day, the third chapter of the book of 
human life, the chapter of duty, of organization, the work of 
republican fraternity. 

Between a democracy and a republic there is a difference. 
Athens called itself a democracy. The people were “ masters,” 
but did not rule. There was liberty, but not equality. The 
inequality of class distinction was still maintained as the normal 
condition of society ; and the liberty was for the freeman only. 
The Athenian democracy kept slaves. 

The little Swiss cantons of Zug and Uri are, in the form of 
their government, purely democratic ; but alongside of the popu- 
lar power stands the influence of the priest. Zug and Uri are 
“ catholic,” and the outward manifestation of universal suffrage is 
found to accord very well with the papacy when the Jesuits rule 
the consciences of the suffragists. These “catholic” democra- 
cies are theocracies of slaves. 

What form of government — speaking for the moment only of 
the form—obtains in the United States of America? Is it 
democratic? Is freedom universal? for white, for black and yel- 
low? for woman and for man? Is that worst monarchy and 
aristocracy of mere wealth unknown in this country of equal 
rights? I dare not speak of my own knowledge; but Theodore 
Parker told me* (and is all changed since then ?) that, though 
some two hundred and fifty thousand slaveholders at the South 





* “America is ruled by a troop of men with nothing but money and what it 
brings. The consolidated property of one-eightieth part of the population 
controls all the rest.”— Theodore Parker’s words in 1854. 
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should cease, as happily they have ceased, to rule the decisions 
of Congress, yet that by means of mere wealth one-eightieth 
part of the population can and does control the rest, leaving for 
the remaining male adult population just the freedom of chang- 
ing its masters at every election. America does not seem to be 
even a democracy. 

A real democracy is an assemblage of the free; where every 
adult has an equal right, an equal place, an equal voice, an equal 
opportunity. A republic is more than a mere Swiss assembly : 
it is an organization of the free. One is freedom; the other is 
freedom turned to account, to its right use. A real democracy 
is the beginning of the republic; but a sham democracy, like 
that of Athens, or that of Uri, or that — must it be said ?— of the 
United States, is not so much as the beginning of the republic. 

In 1848 they proclaimed’the “ French Republic.” It was not a 
republic, but a democracy, and not perfect as a democracy ; for 
the woman half of the population was kept unenfranchised, and 
real power was not put in the hands of even the enfranchised 
moiety : the men of France were not the rulers of France ; they 
only chose the rulers. To be sure, they called them representa- 
tives ; but “a rose by any other name would smell as sweet.” 
A master is not less a master for being called something 
else. 

The French democracy chose an assembly of represent- 
atives, the most of whom were traitors to France. Tired of 
them, the democracy chose the worst traitor of all, the vilest 
knave in France, not, of course, this time as a representative. 
They gave His Odorousness another name. 

Democratic France has not shown itself very republican. 

Aristocratic government is the governing power in the hands 
of the few. Nowadays the few take care to exercise it. In old 
times they chose a feudal representative, and found he was a 
master. In later times the English aristocracy have avoided this 
folly. They now only put a man of straw upon the throne, — 
man or woman, it matters not,—just to occupy the place and 
keep each other out. The power in their hands they use, trust- 
ing no deputy. When they allow the straw figure (scarecrow, 
Carlyle calls it) a voice, it is only that the people may be de- 
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ceived into believing the Guy alive, and so be uncertain who 
their real masters are. 

Democratic government is the governing power in the hands 
of the many. Why should not the many use it? Power unused 
is not better than impotence. Simply to occasionally choose 
our masters is not freedom. Democracy becomes merely an 
idle word if it abdicate its power in favor of an aristocracy. It 
is not really democracy when a “representative” aristocracy 
rules, no matter how democratically appointed, chosen, or de- 
puted. American democracy has no reality while “ one eightieth 
part of the population controls all the rest.” You cap the incon- 
sistency with a mischievous President Johnson in place of our 
harmless English Guy. 

A real democracy — an assemblage of the really free—is the 
beginning of the republic. The free are assembled together, 
not merely to stand anarchically one against another, each on 
his abstract right, till a few, if only an eightieth part, craftier 
than the rest, combine and enslave the whole; but to turn their 
freedom to its full account, by organizing all their powers for the 
good of the whole. This organization of the powers of all for 
the good of the whole— this government of all, by all, for all — 
is the republic. Democracy is either the basis of this, or it is 
anarchy. 

Among monarchists and aristocrats are honest men, men 
really loving order, seeing the worth of organization and the 
necessity of giving an aim to power. These men become tyrants, 
or tyrants’ aiders and abettors, because the people choose the 
anarchical side of democracy instead of the orderly, the repub- 
lican. The tyrants catch at such recruits, and borrow from them 
the words of /aw and order, to hurl like thunderbolts into the 
popular camp. We have but too much deserved it. Especially 
we Englishmen, of old England and of New England too, with 
our noble individualism and self-assertion run mad into all sorts 
of anarchical wildnesses. : 

Royalty, real kingship, the rule of him who can, even when 
the place is taken by the strong hand, has a good in it. In old 
times, when one man might stand really by divine right above 
his fellows, a God among brute beasts, when the great truth of 
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human brotherhood was all unknown, a king was needed. Then, 
as now, was necessity for human association for the sake of 
power to force the way of progress. How obtain that power? 
Mere brutes have no will, but must be led or goaded by the 
shepherd or the drover. Mere slaves must be chained together. 
So kings —the capable — led or drove or bound together the 
unthinking, the unwilling masses ; and cleared forests, drained 
swamps, and built pyramids, if nothing better. Law and order 
were in the hands of an Alfred. That was the good side of 
monarchy. There was an evil side also; for to every principle 
there are two sides, the better and the worse. 

When capability passed from one to the few, the power of 
good and evil, of course, was there also. This is the constitu- 
tional transition-state ; when men are halting between the two 
principles of monarchy and democracy (aristocracy being only 
monarchy held in commission), the two principles of authority 
and conscience. Great things also have been done in this tran- 
sition-time by the aristocracies that have dared to rule to the 
best of their ability. The rule of our Commonwealth’s Men was 
indeed, to speak strictly, aristocratic, though those nobles in- 
tended and were preparing for the republic. Very different their 
principleS and conduct from those of the aristocrats of England 
and America of the present day. Men, even of high mind, might 
well prefer the godly law and order of a Cromwell to the lynch- 
law of democratic America, or the disorder of a people, English 
or American, which does not perceive that freedom is only the 
ground of brotherly organization, and that there is no freedom 
without equality. Nevertheless, the principle of monarchy or 
aristocracy being false, its best result can be but unsatisfactory ; 
and no real necessity exists for the good principle of democracy 
being always abused. 

Yet democracy alone is insufficient. Democracy has but one 
word upon its banner, “ THE PEopLe ;” but one definition, “ The 
people are the sole source of power.” There is no aim in this, 
no religion. It is the mere egotistical assertion of power, of 
universal rights, not to be universally used. Your fathers did 
their best for the time they lived, — that skeptical eighteenth 
century ; but the Christian assertion of rights has done its work : 

3 
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we need advance our programme to the higher realms of 
duty. 

The republican banner bears upon it a religious creed, connect- 
ing the passing with the eternal, giving also the aim of the re- 
publican life. Our European republican formula, “Gop AND THE 
Peopte,” implies the organization of the people in order to do the 
will of God; the association of the whole people, not under 
Judge Lynch or Louis Bonaparte, — no, nor even under a godly 
Cromwell, — but under God, their only sovereign ; the organiza- 
tion of the whole people, men and women, not to make such laws 
as may suit the lusts of some party conspiracy, a majority for 
the nonce, but to enact the laws of God in human statutes to 
rule the current life of all. The republic is the organization of 
the democracy to realize in daily human life the prayer of all life 
to the Father which is in heaven, “Thy will be done on 
earth.” 

Is there such organization now? 

Among the nations of Europe there is none. Between Eng- 
land and Ireland festers an unhappy quarrel, disorganizing both. 
Russia ever rends the Promethean heart of Poland. The Gaul 
and the Pope play Antichrist at Rome. Greece is crushed be- 
neath the Turk. Nay, is it not enough to say that in .Central 
Europe there is still an Austrian empire, — our European China, 
— the type of the old dynastic anti-national division and disor- 
ganization of the world? In Europe we are yet struggling even 
for the mere establishment of nations as nations, so that, recog- 
nized as individuals of the great human family, they may, by 
their independence and equal freedom, be enabled to begin their 
organization. It is a time of war in Europe, war against privi- 
lege ; and, until the sword be sheathed in victory, we cannot set 
our house in order. 

Political organization impossible, how can there be social ? 
What social organization even in “ practical” and wealthy Brit- 
ain, with her millions of miserable poor, and her tens, her hun- 
dreds of thousands of Irish and English exiles, not sent forth as 
a father sends his sons, but driven out like Ishmael into the 
wilderness? What social organization in France, /a belle France, 
more horribly debauched and depraved than imperial Rome her- 
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self, —thirty millions of human souls submitted to the ruffianism 
of a Dutch Napoleon? And is the new world so much in ad- 
vance of the old? What organization have you in this young 
republic of the United States? Is not the name itself almost a 
mockery, — one need not say since the Rebellion of the South, but 
so long as a Northern man is not safe where the Rebellion has 
been “put down”? Are Georgia and Tennessee and Texas 
organized? “Wait awhile”! Are New York and Massachu- 
setts? In your magnificent Empire City there is not organiza- 
tion enough to sweep the streets after a snow-storm. The snow 
of a month past blocks the most public ways ; and daily, for that 
month and more, is there a waste of human energy and horse- 
flesh, enough, decently ordered, to have cleansed in one day 
those Augean thoroughfares. In this city of the Puritans you 
may have the cleanliness which is next to godliness, — you may 
have; but of the godliness how much? I am not asking for the 
whipping-post, or for the scarlet letter branded upon a woman’s 
heart ; but I ask for some preventive organization to give the 
offending and the outcast at least a chance of virtue. What 
chance with your present ordering of labor and of trade? Is 
labor ordered for the benefit of all? Our universal improved 
labor-system, here and the world through, is not one of supply 
to meet demand, but of supply to occasion demand ; producers 
producing against each other, for their own profit only, not for 
the consumers’ need, and pushing each other into bankruptcy, 
while the poor are left to starve. I ask pardon of the political 
economists for doubting the wisdom of all this. And your buy- 
ing and selling is what? The greedy game of middle men, who 
rob both sides, in vindication of the Jewish proverb, “ As mortar 
sticketh between stones.” Trade and labor unorganized are left 
absolutely to chance: at most, some partial protection begged ; 
not without suspicion, that, after all, the most anarchical free-trade 
is the correct principle, and organization of any sort a mistake 
which would not pay. Organization of society? Ask your 
criminal population ; ask the unfortunate women of all Christian 
streets ; ask the unhappy strangers whom you take into your 
families as helps. Are you decently organized even in your own 
homes? You spend more money upon cold iron, for locks and 
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bolts and handcuffs, than would warm the hearts of even the 
most indifferent of your servants; more money upon prisons 
than would give good homesteads to the houseless ; more money 
on useless police and punishment than would educate the whole 
community. You “are educated now.” Educated arithmetically 
and irreligiously, educated to pick and steal. You cannot even 
so clothe and train your people that their indecent rags and lewd 
manners shall no more offend the better taste of the e/ite of your 
society. You carry the same anarchy into both church and state, 
with your work-days ruled by elected judges, and your sabbaths 
by priests who are not of the elect. Like your party clubs or 
whisky bars, your gospel stores are set up one against another, 
mere conspiracies or adventures for pew-rents or for party 
gain. Any man may be a priest who has the gift—of the 
Holy Spirit? no! the gift of the gab; and you send John 
Morrissey to Congress as a fit pugilistic representative of a 
society whose brains are in its fists. Your fathers, indeéd, had 
some notion of the ordering of society. To the mark of their 
time, though not for ours, they framed their loyal constitution for 
the defense of individual right, the true Christian equality ; 
whereupon they based their declaration of the universal right to 
“life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” It was (as I have 
endeavored to show) an insufficient theory: for the real object of 
society is not the pursuit of happiness, but the close following of 
righteousness ; not merely the ordering of our rights, but the or- 
ganization of our duties, But even upon your fathers’ ground — 
the ground they cleared for you— what have you done? What 
are you doing? 

What life is there in the Five Points? The right to life. 
Society does not protect it, but hangs the criminal whenever he 
becomes too troublesome, hangs him because yet too ignorant to 
know what else to do with him, because too ignorant or too 
apathetic to even attempt to prevent his criminality. Liberty / 
The liberty of the poor man, who under any name what- 
ever, though he have the ark of the covenant for ballot-box, 
is still, to all intents and purposes, the slave of the capitalist who 
employs — I misuse the word —who exploits him. The pursuit 
of happiness! Where? In the shadow of Wall Street, in some 
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dancing-saloon or den of dog-fighters? Shall we pursue it 
there ; or stop to admire its happier and politer exhibition in the 
Fifth-Avenue palace, whose marble floors are inlaid with the 
upturned beseeching faces of the little children you have mur- 
dered ? 

Organization of society! when you cannot fix the proper so- 
cial position of woman; when you uplift neither the negro at 
the South, nor the poor man at the North; when you dare not, 
as a nation, even whisper an encouraging word for the sake of 
the struggling republicans of other lands. Most exactly speak- 
ing, the only organizations you have are for theft or war; and 
some sad endeavor at a parody of organization among the Mor- 
mons, — more earnest, however, than anything I have sight of 
else. 

Organization for the sake of duty to yourselves, or to the 
world! Alas! the best-natured and most gifted, who should 
therefore be the most conscientious and devoted, keep out of 
politics, because of the pure taste which is shocked at the rowdy- 
ism, the corruption, and the inanity, that in the presidential 
chair, the Senate chamber, and the House of Representatives, 
represent the disputes of parties and misrule this free and glori- 
ous republic. Will organization come while the best so abstain 
from any attempt to begin it, or-even to make understood what 
it means? Is the right ruling of society, is the organized 
endeavor to do God’s work upon earth, only a matter of my 
taste or liking, or of yours? What! we preach or only dream 
of better days, the millennium that is to come, we meditate 
upon a new religion, and yet hold not ourselves religiously 
bound to take an active part towards its realization? Sadder 
than all ignorance or depravity, it seems to me, is the self-suf- 
ficiency or self-regard, the cowardice or the sloth, — or find what- 
ever other condemning word you will,—of that man or that 
woman whose lips have been touched with coal from off the altar, 
and yet who goes not forth to stand between the living and the 
dead, to stay the plague. 

But some of you do take part in politics. Ay! believing it 
to be a religious duty, notwithstanding all distaste, you do, go 
forth, and — you vote for Butler and for Grant. For four years, 
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or for two, your conscience may be at rest. You have deserved 
well of your country. Well done, good and faithful servant! 
But why not put your other prayers also into a ballot-box ? 
Sons of the Pilgrim Fathers! hide the religion you are free to 
exercise ; and silently depute some priestly representative or 
president to pray as he will for you until the next election. Is 
the law-making which influences your daily lives, which does 
either supplement or controvert God’s law, a less religious mat- 
tcr than the monotonous mummery of your stupid churches? 

REPUBLICAN ORGANIZATION! I have said that yet there is 
no such thing. The early morning of our third day is yet dark, 
and clouds overhang the sepulchre. Only in one direction —as 
it seems to me — may we see an opening rift, and there discern 
the color of the dawn. The only understanding that I can see 
of the great problem of the future is evidenced in that one dogma 
of the European Republican party, the dogma of the direct sover- 
eignty of the people. Let me endeavor to explain what is meant 
by that. 

A ship-load of emigrants from the Old World is landing upon 
some transatlantic rock. Men and women are there, husbands 
and wives, brothers and sisters, some— both men and women— 
without kin except the kinship of faith. They have turned 
away from the tyranny of the anarchists of their own land ; they 
have vowed their lives against tyranny, whether of the priest 
who would make terms for them with God, or of the lawgiver who 
would control them here on earth. Equal one with another, they 
stand upon the new shore, free to begin the organization of their 
future lives. They may ask this man or this woman, gifted with 
power of poetic speech, to express the thanksgiving or the prayer 
which is general for all ; this man or this woman, proved high of 
heart or wise in counsel, to utter words of cheerfulness or of 
advice. They may depute this other, or more than one, readier 
than the rest with thought and voice or pen, methodical and 
capable and prompt, to frame some scheme of laws or regula- 
tions for the government of the coming days. Where men are, 
there must be modes and stated ways, some paths laid down to 
prevent jostling and for easier universal traveling. All these say- 
ings and doings are but of the class of services rendered from 
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equal to equal, rewarded or not, according to circumstances. 
But when the hymn and the common prayer are ended, and the 
project of law is explained, the little company confer together to 
assert their will. Children will be left out, but neither man nor 
woman will be excluded or excused. This and that law will be 
discussed, and adopted or rejected, as the majority may decide, 
On this law there is a majority of men, carrying it against the 
women’s voices ; on that next, the women’s votes shall carry it ; 
upon a third, there will be yet a different mingling for affirmation 
or refusal. When the code of rules or laws is written out, none 
can say that the majority tyrannized over the minority; for no 
one can so dissect the code whose provisions have been so 
variously adopted. This is pure democratic government ; this is 
the direct sovereignity of the people. When, a little later, they 
have built their houses and their public place of meeting, if they 
are freed from the old superstitious dividing of earth and 
heaven, of work-day for man, and man for the Sabbath, will not 
their town-hall be also their church? Will they find any more 
acceptable service to the Eternal than the devout considering 
what new law or what alteration of old law shall make their 
lives yet more honest, more holy, more thoroughly divine and 
godlike? Will they not naturally deem this law-making the 
one most important service, seeing that every law is a prayer to 
the Highest for better direction, and for such help as society can 
give its members? If they begin their lives thus religiously, 
and thus religiously continue, why should the increase or multi- 
plication of their communities be any hinderance to their course ? 
And will it seem to men and women of such standing, either a 
righteous or a wise or a tolerable thing, that some few or any 
fraction or larger portion of their number shall hold all the land 
as proprietors, to the exclusion of the rest; that some few or 
any one whatever shall claim the right to withhold, either of 
money or of goods, the fair wage and profit belonging to the 
labor of the rest ; that some few or any portion shall. claim and 
exercise the privilege of saying to the rest, “You shall only do 
so and so. This you shall do, and that you shall not do, for we 
are law-makers, and you will be better employed in working in 
the fields, and you in attending to your households”? Will they 
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who have once met as equals before God, to supplicate and to 
praise him, meaning to make of each day’s life a prayer and a 
pious hymn, the song and harmonious chorus of a single congre- 
gation, — will they depute some perpetual curate to pray for them, 
some representative to dictate their laws, some capitalist to hold 
back their food or other worth well-earned, some tried or untried 
shepherd to lay their weakly consciences in his bosom, and to 
lead them by hook or by crook they know not whither, to their 
own ruin or the injury of their neighbors? Whether they have 
houses to build, or seed to sow, or harvests to gather in, or corn 
to grind, or thanksgivings and: rejoicings for work done, or plan- 
ning or preparations for future worth, will they not hold them- 
selves ready and competent for all? and will they allow any privi- 
lege except capacity for better service, or ever abandon their 
right of perfect equality, the loving freedom which has place in 
that, and the brotherly and sisterly association which will keep 
them as one family throughout all time? 

This is republican organization. Why should your Union, 
your “ Republic,” be other than this? Do communities become 
weaker as they increase in numbers? Are not the many 
stronger than the few ? 

“ A mere Utopian dream! Nosuch company of saints has ever 
been found together. We believe indeed in the Communion of 
Saints, but certainly not on earth. We have to deal with things 
as they are, with the millions of a sophisticated and complicated 
system, saints and sinners, and an over-proportion of the last.” 

On one day, throughout the extent of your states and territo- 
ries you cast the votes of the whole land for president. This 
man, of whom you know nothing, shall for four years command 
your police and armies, and sway your policies, and rule, or at 
least affect, your course at home and abroad. It is not difficult 
then to get the opinion of the country on a given question. You 
can get it in one day, and perhaps not less distinctly without the 
caucuses, stump-oratory, processions, and fireworks, which oc- 
cupy so many weeks or months before. Would it be more diffi- 
cult to poll the whole population to decide whether or not the 
black man shall be subject to the same laws as the white man? 
Will you (any one given to statistics) calculate the time spent 
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in electioneering (not in electing, but in bunkum and blue-lights), 
and add to that the time you will have to spend in trying to 
influence your representatives, to only keep them straight! I 
guess it might be found to be even a longer time than would be 
required for the whole country, time after time, as often as occa- 
sion called, to vote, and to consider before voting, upon all the 
useful laws that will be passed in Congress during the reign of 
Ulysses Grant. 

In some new township, where they would make a road, or 
build a town hall or a bridge, the inhabitants meet, take counsel 
together, and vote their will. If one polling place is not enough, 
they order more. Are the great national questions of peace and 
war, slavery and freedom, or any affecting our larger dealings 
with other states or within our own borders, of less importance 
than these mere local questions ; or less easily voted upon than 
the choice of a representative or a president ? 

Your laws should be the will of the people, the expression of 
the popular conscience. Are they so now? They are the ex- 
pression of the will of the party which has a lease of power ; and 
the country is continually rent with dissensions because of party 
rule. Why is there a discontented minority ?+ There would be 
neither majority nor minority, in the sense there is now, if the 
people voted the laws, to the saving of some very clever philo- 
sophical arrangements. It would be hard to find two laws for 
which the same votes would be cast. There would be neither 
a dominant nor a disappointed: party, for the majority would be 
for only a single law. 

Two things would be gained by the people directly voting 
their own laws. Their real will and conscience would then be 
represented and expressed. It is not now. And the habit — 
merely the habit — of voting, —not secretly, as now, but openly, 
as a patriotic duty — would be an education for the popular mind 
and the popular conscience too. 

In war-time you have conscription. You will not excuse a 
man, even a peace-man (and you are right), from bloodshed if 
that seem necessary for the country. Why do you excuse any 
one in time of peace? Mark that man as infamous who with- 
draws himself from the councils of his country when his intel-, 
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lect and conscience are as necessary as his sword for the salva- 
tion or the welfare of the state! 

But “shall we have no governors?” No governors, but effi- 
cient servants and wise counselors. No legislators, but only 
faithful administrators of the people’s law. Proposers also — 
those counselors and administrators —of projects of law to be 
submitted to the people. Others, not in virtue of any position, 
but in right of their own genius, would be free to propose new 
laws. If they could get themselves heard, their projects also 
would be considered by the people. In what other manner shall 
the whole people take part in that conscientious action which is 
demanded of a man in his private and singular conduct, but 
which with one consent seems to be ignored whenever it is a 
question of national integrity instead of the action of the indi- 
vidual only? “A commonwealth,” says Milton, “ought to be 
but as one huge Christian personage, one mighty growth and 
stature of an honest man, as big and compact in virtue as in 
body ; for look, — what the grounds and causes are of single hap- 
piness to one man, the same ye shall find them to a state.” . 

We need to put an end to the tyranny and to the charlatanry 
of politics. We need to make religion practical. Speculations 
as to the apartments we each may occupy in heaven do not con- 
cern our neighbors. But it concerns us all how we shall worship 
God in our streets and in our market-places, as well as in our 
homes and in our schools. Have done with the duality of life! 
Work out the Lord’s Prayer before you trouble yourselves about 
the forms of farther litanies! This earth, this earthly tabernacle, 
this temple of human life, which is our Father’s house, should 
be indeed a house of prayer, but we have made it a den of 
thieves. Break the tables of the money-changers, remove from 
their seats the “representatives” who sell you as though you 
were but doves! Break up the company of thieves by the organ- 
ization of honest folk! Lift the people out of the mire of a low 
materialism by showing them the beauty of true patriotism, 
teaching them what religious action is, and compelling the lowest 
to perform his patriotic part! Prevent the forging of naturaliza- 
tion papers, and the tampering with the ballot-box, by requiring 
the open public manifestation of the will of all classes and of all 
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conditions towards the settlement of every question in which 
the public welfare and the public conscience is concerned! In- 
fuse into your national body the living fire and vigor of a mar! 
Let it be no longer only a slouching, cowardly, indifferently 
vicious boy! The whole shape and framework of society needs 
remodeling. Think how it shall be designed! In great crises, a 
convention of the whole people is required. Direct sovereignty 
of the people is only a permanent convention. And when is 
there not need of consentaneous action for the common weal ? 
And three questions may then obtain their solution, which 
under present circumstances you cannot touch,—the religious 
question, the woman question, the educational question. [The 
labor question and the money question wait also for the true 
republic.} Men will no longer be ashamed to be thought 
religious when all the business of life is organized upon that 
basis, and religion recognized as the science of life, politics but 
the practical application of religion. Men then will no longer 
leave religion to their women and their babes. Woman will take 
her place at last as the real helpmate of man. We do not want 
her in the political arena now ; we do not want her in the dirty 
corners of chicanery and fraud, into which even not too decent 
men are ashamed to descend. But, in the new Church of the 
Future, the priestess again shall stand beside the priest, and the 
sibyl’s voice be heeded on the royal road of the world’s progres- 
sion. Then, too, the little children, of whom shall be the king- 
dom of heaven, a heaven beginning upon earth, will be educated 
to the height of their assured destiny. Now you teach them 
ciphering, and a few vague phrases to be got by rote, then turn 
them out into the desert to take their chance. They recollect 
only the arithmetic. O Hagar! why hast thou withdrawn thy- 
self? and the young child is left to die. But make your own 
lives religious ; and for those happy young ones there will be no 
leaving school. All of life will be a schooling, no. forgetting or 
falling back. The whole current of life will be religious and edu- 
cational, bearing us on and onward to the eternal peace of God. 
The practical outcome of what I have but too lengthily and 
yet inefficiently been endeavoring to say: for though I do not 
Suppose you will immediately accept our theory of government, 
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yet every earnest speaker expects some echo of his utterance. 
I do not speak for your amusement or my own. Will you take 
away with you even the kernel of my discourse, in which haply 
there may be chance of growth as well as present application? 
Take this as of some little immediate intention, — that private 
virtue, and private seeking after some new religion, and protests 
against the insufficiency of politics, are not enough. 
Private virtue may be enough for children. But from men 
and women we demand the full performance of their public 
duties ; or they are but deserters of the right, be they never so 
virtuous at home. And for the new religion, for which all ear- 
‘nest souls are hungering, I say to you, in God’s name, lift 
your eyes from the hearth-stone ; cower no longer over extin- 
guished fires ; look abroad, and see ; the new religion is already 
come, waiting for you in the senate-house, in the market-place, 
and in the camp! Wisdom crieth again in the streets, calling 
upon you to organize your work, your lives, against the Anarchs 
who have betrayed you to disorder. And from Europe comes 
the agony of the struggling nations, striving for the republic, 
asking of you republicans in name a true republican sympa- 
thy, and the action which should follow that. Rome and Greece 
and Spain and Poland, republican Europe, appeals to you. One 
hearty word from you would rend the fetters of the kings, and 
make the nations free to begin the wuzversal republic. With us, 
with you, the new religion is a new political organization, the 
true marriage of church and state. The first step towards that 
is a party, bound together by the desire to learn what republi- 
canism really is, how to make that the law of the land, and how 
to help our fellows throughout the world. When you have 
formed such a party the party of the direct sovereignty of the 
people, the party of the organization of religion, the party of 
duty, of dutifulness at home and abroad, you will have founded 
the first church of the future. Who in the New England of Sir 
Harry Vane, — who in the birth-place of old John Brown, and 
filled with his spirit of self-sacrifice, — has religious faith enough 
to lay the first stone ? 
I am only a stranger in your city, grateful for your hospitality. 
Have I leave to ask you this? 


W. J. Linton. 





SELF-POSSESSION. 


T chanced that as I sailed the purple sea, — 
The marvelous sea, the name of which is Life, — 
There came a day when there was borne to me 
A song, with wondrous melody so rife, 


That as I listened to its silver strain, 
And heard its waves of music rise and fall, 
I longed to hear it ever and again, — 
To seek the place from whence it seemed to call. 


It was the singing of that siren band 
Who lure so many voyagers astray : 
Such music never was on sea or land, 
And these the words it did so sweetly say : — 


“Come, oh! come. 
Here the winds are soft and low, 
And the sweetest roses blow: 
Here the brightest waters run, 
Dancing, leaping in the sun. 
Come, oh! come. 


“Come, oh! come. 
Here are maidens young and fair, 
With the roses in their hair ; 
But the redness of their lips 
Doth the roses all eclipse. 

Come, oh! come. 


“ Come, oh! come. 
Do you think our song is sweet? 
You should hear their glancing feet, 
As they dance: that indeed 
Music is for gods to heed. 

Come, oh! come. 
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“Come, oh! come. 
Every maiden in her eyes 
Has a charm that never dies: 
He will want no other bliss 
Whom they whisper, as they kiss, 
‘Come, oh! come.’ 


“Come, oh! come. 
Here is every pleasant sound ; 
Here is Duty never found, — 
Never does her rigid face 
Darken this delightful place. 

Come, oh! come. 


“Come, oh! come. 
We will lull thy soul to sleep, 
And thy senses we will steep 
In a joy so rich and strange, 
Thou shalt never long for change. 
Come, oh! come.” 


Then those with whom I voyaged said to me, 
That they had often heard the song before, 
In days when they were young and fair to see, 
And would have followed it forevermore, 


But that their fellow-voyagers did bind 
Their eager bodies to the reeling mast, — 
Lest they a melancholy death should find, — 
Till of the singing they had heard the last. 


And then because my life was fresh in me, 
And the warm blood not curdled in my veins, 
They said, “ E’en so, now, will we do to thee,” 
And thought that I would thank them for their pains. 


Then brought they cord to bind my restless limbs, 
And wax to stop the portals of mine ears, 

That I might hear no more of those sweet hymns 
That filled my eyes with hot but happy tears. 
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And, oh! the singing filled me with such fears : 
It was so wicked, though it was so sweet, 
That half a mind I was to shut my ears, 
And let them fasten as they would my feet. 


But quick and sudden came the better thought, 
That this would be a coward thing indeed ; 
That for this cause I had been hither brought, — 

To let mine heart upon this music feed, 


And yet be strong to let it plead in vain, 
And so by its accursed haunts to go, 
And reach the waters of that open main 
Where God’s great ships go sailing too and fro. 


“Unhand me! let me win this fight alone : 
Win it not for me with your wax and cord.” 
Already was the music fainter grown, 
As they obeyed me as a slave his lord. 


Then fainter and more faint the singing grew, 
Till, though I tried to catch its closing strain, 

The last sound died across the waters blue, 
And smote no more my bosom with its pain. 


And then methought another song I heard, 
Sweeter than was the first a thousand times: 
It sang as doth the happiest summer bird, 
To its fond mate, what time Apollo climbs 


The ruddy east ; and, as each note I caught, 
I wondered that the first seemed sweet at all, 
So heavenly sweet was that which now besought 
My soul to mingle with the All-in-all. 


Joun W. Cuapwick, 





THE PALACES OF AMERICA. 


HE traveled reader will be likely to smile mockingly at the 

above phrase, and wonder what structures America boasts, 
which the writer has the ignorance, or the patriotic bravado, to 
name palaces. “Palaces of America!” echoes some stern 
republican, who has not traveled widely. “We have none, and 
want none: let effete old nations boast their ruins and their pal- 
aces ; but what do we want of palaces?” Good man, we want a 
great deal of them: we cannot get along without them. If you 
learn to read, you cannot be content without books and news- 
papers. If you have a soul and ear and voice for music, you 
must have music; and you will make music, or buy music ; and 
you will build palaces for music. If you receive a thrill of pleas- 
ure from the sight of the simplest or the noblest forms of archi- 
tectural art, is it a sin to try to be thrilled again? Is there any 
pure pleasure the Creator has given men power to realize which 
they should not seek to realize? “Order is heaven’s first law.” 
Symmetry is the rhythm of order ; and Madame de Stael exquis- 
itely characterizes architecture as frozen music. 

Already our young nation, just free from its first rude labor 
in subduing rocks, forests, and prairie sod, has more beautiful 
little dwellings than any country in the world. Already its com- 
mercial houses are unsurpassed in beauty as well as number ; 
and its metropolitan hotels have been models for imitation in 
older and richer countries. Aut, in public buildings, our cities are 
too poor to suggest even comparison with those of the old world. 
Our parks for the dead — Greenwood, Mount Auburn, Laurel Hill, 
Spring Grove, and their thousand lesser imitations — are unsur- 
passed in the refinement of their adornments to mark affection 
for departed friends; but where are the parks for the living? 
It is only now that metropolis New York, after postponing for a 
hundred years her duty to herself and the new world; after 
smothering in barbarous doubts whether God’s vegetable beau- 
ties were so needed that every citizen’s eyes should own a 
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part of them, —has, at last, grandly and generously opened that 
glorious new leaf of landscape art called “The Central Park.” 
She has thus made noble atonement for past supineness. Strange, 
is it not, that Mount Auburn and Laurel Hill and Greenwood — 
homes for the dead, and peaceful, silent walks for the living who 
mourn the dead—should have preceded in existence the glori- 
ous park resorts of the living millions of souls and eyes in the 
great cities ! 

Private wealth may command private parks and miniature 
palaces, galleries of art and museums,—the more the better. 
Each tasteful ground and artistic mansion that wealth molds, 
no matter how selfishly, is, to the public, a little school of art, 
inspiring us with higher wants and more beautiful ambitions. 
But God has planted in us a powerful love of exclusive posses- 
sion. Each one of us insists on a home of his own; and, in the 
secret longing of the heart, every man, woman, and child of us 
wants a palace. Under no government has this desire so full 
scope and possibility of realization as under our own. The be- 
neficent nature of the desire is evidenced by some of its results ; 
viz., the remarkable diffusion of physical and mental comforts in 
this country. But all men cannot be what we call rich, and have 
beautiful gardens and houses (not to mention palaces), though 
those who have them not may be just as appreciative of them as 
the possessors. How, then, shall all the poor, as well as all the 
rich, feed this hunger of their natures? The answer is, By com- 
munity possession. When we look on the national flag, our 
symbol of national protection and unity, who so poor that he 
does not love it as his own? Our country is my country ; our 
flag is my flag ; our vast new capitol at Washington is ours, — 
as if each one of us were the most prominent member of the 
firm of owners. The pride of possession is not less sweet to 
cultivated minds because a million other hearts beat with the 
same emotion over a common property. That sentiment is the 
vital blood of patriotism. Let us carry this national pride of 
possession into new fields, and see if we cannot rear palaces with 
it more numerous, and some of them more vast and beautiful, 
than the world has yet seen. 

What common want have the American people which all feel, 
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and to which all property must contribute? Is it not Epuca- 
TION? Can we not make our city high schools our palaces, so 
that no citizen shall be so poor that he and his wife and children 
may not have a palace that they can feel to be “our palace ;” 
and none sorich as to be able to vie in private splendor with the 
completeness of the people’s palace ? 

It is a trite remark, and ought to be, that the one thing essen- 
tial above all others in a free country is free and universal edu- 
cation ; yet but few years have passed since our bald and dingy 
little school-houses stood beside our comely churches in the 
shabby garb of poor relations. Boys used to leave them as if 
they were crawling out of a hole; shaking the dust from their 
feet and their minds, as though the great world outside were 
filled with purer air and better employments. Now, rooms that 
we call noble, only in contrast with the meanness of those our 
boyhood saw ; and verdant grounds around them which we call 
beautiful, because we do not yet know how beautiful verdant 
grounds may be; and massive piles of educational buildings that 
dominate churches, court-houses, and council-rooms in some of 
our smaller cities,— begin, merely begin, to glorify education, 
and to attract the eye, and to win the heart to the love of knowl- 
edge through the beauty of its surroundings. It is not orthogra- 
phy, arithmetic, and grammar, nor literature and the sciences 
added, by which the common mind is formed in our schools. 
Floors which must not be soiled ; benches which must not be cut; 
trees and grass and flowers which wave and smile on every hand, 
but not to be despoiled ; teachers whose language is kindly, and 
whose manners winning, — these are the studies which are not 
studied, but are breathed into our natures as the days and years 
of school life are passed among them. They purify and 
strengthen the better part of the mind, and shame back to their 
recesses the baser impulses. They act like the pure mountain 
air that drives from our systems the low-land malarias, and con- 
trast with the dirt, tyranny, and vulgarity of the old-time school- 
house as New-England village homes with Irish hovels. 

Our educational buildings have improved just enough to show, 
speaking figuratively, the widening prospect that opens to the 
view as we emerge from a valley, and begin the ascent of a pros- 
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pect hill; but it is a step only which we have yet made towards 
the summit. 

What needs yet be done to improve our high schools? The 
answer is, Everything. First, they must in all things be made 
more comfortable and more attractive than the average of our 
homes: this will raise the average standard of comfort and 
taste. Their teachers must be models of gentle manners and 
high intelligence, to raise the common standard of manners and 
intelligence. If, in our community, there be a man or woman 
of marked superiority of manners and mind, engage, if possible, 
that person to teach ; out-bid all ordinary inducements in other 
professions, and pay him or her as you would expect to pay for 
the services of a distinguished leader of a profession. Make all 
the higher educational buildings models of architectural beauty 
and adaptedness, and fill them year by year with inexpensive 
but truthful works of art. The admirable taste and culture 
shown by the works of the New-York Central-Park Commis- 
sioners, joined to their most skillful economy in the pecuniary 
management of every department of park expenditure, show that 
it is not impossible to find gentlemen who will handle the public 
money for the public good. The school’ funds, whether of great 
or small cities, should be in such care. 

The high schools of our large cities must grow, by accretion, 
into vast metropolitan universities. Their libraries and reading- 
rooms must be the largest and best-ordered in the city, — not 
merely for the use of young students, but free for all citizens 
during life, — so that library associations shall notneed be organ- 
ized and maintained by private assessments on their members 
when the public-school funds can provide greater and better 
libraries at less expense ; so that lecture associations shall not 
need to speculate with popular reputations by charging the 
public for halls and entrance fees, when the lecture system can 
be vastly more complete, and continuously useful, under the 
administration of talented and paid representives of education, 
in the halls that the common-school fund should provide. Why 
should library and lecture associations in our large cities levy 
contributions to support a dozen different rooms, and sets of 
officers, and other expenses, when all their work can be done on 
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a grander scale, more thoroughly, and yet more cheaply, out of 
the equalized taxation of the entire wealth of the community? 
Why should the donations of good men of wealth, who leave 
ample legacies to be devoted to some educational purpose, be 
half spent by paid executors in buying real estate, and building 
isolated structures to hold the remainders of the gifts, when the 
public grounds of the city, and its own educational buildings, 
should be reared and opened wide to receive and gratefully 
commemorate such legacies? Why should a great rich people 
depend on little corporations of artists and art patrons, or on 
mirror-stores and other places for the sale of elegant merchan- 
dise, for their galleries of art, when the same materials, aggre- 
gated in the permanent halls of free city universities, would grow 
year by year and century by century into galleries like those of 
the Louvre? Not slowly either; but with such interest as all 
people take in their children, so soon as the halls of the schools 
become established as nucleii of art-works, they would be zealous 
to fillthem. All the motives that make us proud of our children, 
our town, and our country, and emulous of superiority, would 
hasten the result ; for our ideal city university is not to be de- 
voted to the boys and girls any more than the Central Park to 
the exclusive use of children. It is to be the club-house* of all 
the people, of every age and condition, from child to gray grand- 
sire. Gymnasiums have everywhere become a part of our 
schools. All citizens, old as well as young, should have free use 
of them at all times. Great pleasure-grounds must be provided 
for all the athletic sports of men, and graceful games for women 
as well as for youth ; but these may be only a part of the beau- 
tiful parks which should stretch around the people’s palace, vast 
in proportion to the number of owners they represent. 

All the great attractions of parks should be a part of the school 
system. Arboretums, botanical gardens, zoological gardens, mod- 
els for home shrubberies and parterres, play-grounds, skating- 


* We beg pardon for demeaning our people’s palace by seeming to assim- 
ilate it to those little, narrow-based substitutes for it called club-houses ; but 
the word conveys certain ideas of a common place of meeting for comforts 
and pleasures out of the family circle, and is introduced for that reason. 
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rinks, and boating waters, all belong to our free-university system 
in the great cities, and must be a part of its surroundings. Libra- 
ries, reading-rooms, gymnasiums, chemical laboratories, lecture- 
halls, music-rooms, museums of architecture, of sculpture and 
painting, of machinery, of natural history, and all the sciences, 
must be its interior attractions. The individual donations that 
in times past have founded isolated establishments for one or 
another branch of education, or added to the meagre funds of 
ancient colleges, should be attracted to the high schools of our 
cities, until, with the common wealth of all the people, and the 
donations of private munificence, they shall become the fa/aces 
of America, — magnificent in architecture, and in the midst of 
parks and gardens which no private wealth, however ambitious 
or ostentatious, can have power to rival. The palaces of the 
Alhambra and the Louvre, the towers and spires of Gothic art, 
the domes of the Orient, and the gleaming minarets of India, 
all are but studies for the possible development of the palaces of 
education in America. Within a century there will be a hundred 
cities in our country each of which may own palaces and parks 
equal to any now in existence ; and the greatest of these cities 
may produce masses of architecture as vast as the Coliseum of 
Rome, and as beautiful as the mausoleum of the Taje Mahal in 
India. This is no unrealizable dream; but a consummation as 
easy, when once the public spirit of the country becomes directed 
towards it, as the construction of the vast net-work of railroads 
already in operation. Its realization should be as natural and 
certain under our form of government as the periodical duplica- 
tions of population and wealth. The dingy piles of old brick, 
around which cluster the pleasant memories and the glories of 
Harvard and Yale, will, like the deserted inns on old stage-coach 
roads, but serve to mark the rudeness and narrowness of the first 
steps in educational progress. Already our improved city high 
schools have absorbed and completely assimilated the old-style 
“preparatory academies.” The old colleges will be as compietely 
superseded, or digested into the new system of free universities, 
within the next fifty years, wz/ess adopted and supported by the 
public funds of the state or city in which they are located. 


The great donation of public lands made a few years since by 
6 
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Congress to the several states, for the purpose of founding agri- 
cultural colleges, may be used as a basis for state universities on 
a noble scale, — such as the Cornell University of Ithaca, N. Y,, 
seems likely to grow into. But even this fund would prove in- 
adequate to perfect anything more than the specific department 
of education for which it was donated, unless supplemented by a 
fund derived from annual taxation for that purpose. Individual 
donations, however generous or useful, should never be relied on 
to do what it is the first duty of all the people to do for them- 
selves. The levy of a mill on the dollar in each state for the 
support of one grand state university would be a tax almost 
unfelt by individuals ; and yet, with the rapidly increasing wealth 
of the country, it would soon produce vast sums to build up, 
year by year, the several departments of our ideal free universi- 
ties. In the great cities the development of their high schools 
into such universities seems too natural a result not to be inev- 
itable. 

A dozen years ago, the great city of New York, numbering 
then less than a million people, was aroused to the desire for a 
park. If it had been known beforehand that the consummation 
of that desire would cost the city, within a few years, more than 
five million dollars, there would have been a rage of economical 
indignation against the extravagance of the project. Now, the 
land which it covers has alone cost $5,185,299; and the succeed- 
ing expenses of construction, up to December 30, 1867, make a 
total expenditure of $10,214,000, exclusive of the cost of its 
maintenance. This is at -the rate of a million dollars a year ; 
but most of the amount was expended during the first five years 
after 1857. The eleventh annual report of the park commis- 
sioners shows a steady annual decrease in the cost of construc- 
tion and maintenance; the total amount expended for both 
objects being less than $450,000 during the year 1867, of which 
about $240,000 represents the net cost of maintenance. Is New 
York poorer or richer for the expenditure? Everybody knows 
that she is vastly richer ; that this same expenditure has all been 
within herself, and for herself, and has drawn to her other wealth 
which otherwise would not have been attracted to New York. 
Let us suppose that her park commissioners and her school 
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commissioners shall join hands in the great work we have been 
suggesting ; and that a free palace university be projected to 
form the central figure and crowning glory of that park. The 
people of New York, who own the park, should insist on having 
their palace there. Let cheaper acres be provided for the water 
of the old square reservoir, and make its walls the terrace boun- 
daries of the new palace. Would the city feel the burden? No. 
A million dollars taken out of one of her pockets, for such a 
work, is a million returned to the other. It is only taken out of 
a dirty pocket to put into a clean one. In twenty years the 
same million dollars could be paid over again twenty times, 
and structures reared costing twenty million dollars. Within 
the lives of men now middle-aged, our leading city, with such 
tasteful genius as that of Architect Vaux to direct the expendi- 
ture, might furnish its citizens with a palace as beautiful as any 
the world now boasts ; and within a hundred years it ought to 
exceed in beauty and extent any previous architecture. Smaller 
cities and villages would quickly follow, each in proportion to 
its means, the example of the great ones; so that our high 
schools everywhere, in the course of another generation, may 
become the most cherished and the most beautiful as well as 
the most useful of all public monuments. 

What a strange blindness have we been guilty of, to erect our 
most costly structures to cover the desks of our municipal 
officers and county servants, and a few judges and lawyers 
and litigants, — buildings called city halls and court-houses, — 
while neglecting to provide ourselves and our children, or even 
our students, inventors, poets, and artists, with public rooms! 
We have built attempts at palaces for our commonest servants 
before providing any for ourselves, or for our intellectual bene- 
factors who are not servants! There is scarcely a city of fifty 
thousand people in the United States whose citizens have a 
structure worthy their pride, that they can call truly their own, 
to use and enjoy: but they can point you to a fine church here, 
a court-house there, or a new city hall, or a big hotel, or an 
ambitious opera-house ; never to such an educational palace 
for the daily use of themselves and their children as should dom- 
inate all other structures, and form the highest pride of every 
community. 


7 
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The city republic of Venice, having in her palmiest days about 
the present population of Boston, has for centuries been famous 
for her palaces. Are an equal number of American citizens, 
who may concentrate all their public spirit in the arts in rearing 
free palaces of education, less able than the Venetians to effect 
these splendid results? Quite the contrary. A population in- 
telligent and energetic beyond any that has before existed, 
inhabiting half a continent, fitted for the sustenance of the 
densest population, and an illimitable accumulation of wealth, 
must in the very nature of things become more powerful for the 
production of grand works of art than any race or nation that 
has preceded them. 

The question brought home to us, in the infancy of our power, 
is this: What direction shall our public spirit and ambition 
take ? 

Is there anything upon which the popular heart and our com- 
mon treasures may be poured, that is so noble, so universal in 
its benefits, and so magnificent in its possible results, as these 
educational parks and palaces ? 

I scout the idea that there is anything in a republican form of 
government that requires us to be simple in our tastes, or mod- 
erate in our public expenditures. Civilization is but the multi- 
plication of wants, and the stimulus of intelligence to gratify 
them. The perfection of high culture is to make all things in 
nature and art our private property by the gift of appreciation. 
The summit level of democratic republicanism is to place all that 
is comfortable, all that is useful, all that is beautiful and inspir- 
ing, within the reach of all. To squander great private fortunes, 
to realize private magnificence, is a purely selfish gratification of 
fine taste; but to create magnificence, that is the common 
property of the poorest as well as the rich, is the grand unsel- 
fishness of true democracy. 


F. J. Scort. 





TRANSITION. 


HAT would acorn of wheat say if it could speak? It 
might say, “ Do not let me fall into the dark ground. How 
much pleasanter it is here on the surface, where I can enjoy the 
warmth of the sun, and hear the birds singing on the neighbor- 
ing trees! Were it not a shame to deprive me of my pleasure 
here, and throw me into dampness and darkness? No: let me 
abide alone. What care I for what is to be had underground ?” 
So, doubtless, the corns of wheat would argue if they, like us, 
were possessed of reason. But, things being otherwise arranged, 
a provident Being argues for them ; and all he throws into suita- 
ble soil bring forth good fruit, —some more, and others less. But, 
on the other hand, if the seeds were left to themselves, having 
their choice to remain on, or go below the surface of, the earth, 
what would become of them if they chose the former? Why, 
having broken the first law of their being, they would soon find 
themselves utterly forlorn and lost. For the sun, whose genial 
heat they liked so much at first, would shrivel them up at last 
with concentrated rays; or the fierce northern winds would 
freeze them stiff; or a flash of lightning would blight them when 
they least expected it. And thus in a short time they would go 
to waste on the surface without bringing forth any fruit at all, — 
the victims of superficial glitter. But, if they chose to go under- 
ground, how different it would be with them! To be sure, they 
would not like the dampness and darkness, nor the gradual decay 
of their bodies either ; but how glad they would be, when they 
found the surrounding soil, as compensation for their renuncia- 
tion, pouring new life and loveliness into their hearts, that they 
might appear above-ground, and bear good fruit at last! Here, 
in this thought of Jesus, lies life’s first lesson. 

Is it not evident that the dark ground of self-denial, the adver- 
sity occasioned by devotion to any beneficent idea, is the proper 
place — nay, the only place—for the germination of the human 
being into the higher life in God? History answers yes ; pointing 
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to the fact that just in so far, or rather in so deep, as men have 
fallen in this ground, and died, they have brought forth profitable 
fruit. Consider the effects of a Christ, a Moses, a Columbus, on 
the world ; of any of those, who, forcing themselves into oblivion 
of the selfish anxieties of ordinary men, have given up all in 
vindication of their ideas of beneficence. Words cannot express 
how much we owe to men of this kind. In their preference for 
the inward to the outward, they have lost their lives to find 
them, as the corn of wheat. dies to-day to reproduce itself in ver- 
dant vigor and beauty to-morrow. For, inasmuch as a man 
works hard in chosen obscurity to obtain a knowledge of himself, 
he inevitably reproduces him, showing himself to the world 
again as a new and superior being, wholly destitute of his former 
crudity and frivolity. But this truth many fail to realize, as they 
prefer to think that Jesus germinated in Joseph’s tomb like the 
beanstalk in the nursery tale. The physical death of Jesus was 
only the opening of the pod wherein his life’s fruit lay in its full- 
ness. When Moses preferred the welfare of his people to the 
pleasures of sin at the court of Pharaoh, he fell into the ground, 
and died, and brought forth profitable fruit. He germinated in 
the solitude of the wilderness when he lay in the grave of selfish- 
ness for forty long weary years. Here in the garb of a vagrant 
Arab, away from all the royal luxuries in which he had been 
brought up, he obtained his glorious idea, “I shall redeem this 
people” at last. And, by virtue of the inspiration thereof, he 
showed himself at the court of Egypt again, as the veritable 
ambassador of God, come to emancipate a nation of slaves. Of 
course, Pharaoh and his hosts did what they could to pre- 
vent him; but Moses, with the magic rod he obtained below the 
surface, set them all at naught, and ultimately let “his people” 
triumphantly out of the land of the oppressor just as miracu- 
lously as Luther delivered the Germans from papal power. 
Hence Moses must have passed from the outward to the inward. 
Where else could he have obtained his omnipotent wand? Not 
certainly in dominions of sense, or in the land of Moab, as it 
were, which we must all go through to reach the “ promised land.” 
Yet many think otherwise: but few of those, however, who 
resemble Moses in character ; for it is by no means easy to cross, 
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as he did, the seas that lie between the kingdoms of earth and 
heaven. How few undertake to cross these seas! And, of those 
who do undertake to cross them, how few succeed in doing so! 
Nearly all of them return, complaining of the hardships they have 
undergone, like those who will not venture on board ship again 
on account of “ inferior acommodations,” or until they get a “ fair 
wind.” But as for those who do succeed, notwithstanding the 
efforts of the pirate Egotism to detain them, in reaching the 
other shore, not all the wealth and luxury of a Croesus could in- 
duce them to return. For they have found the Eldorado of hap- 
piness in quest of which all go; but which few find, as they are 
not willing to pay enough to pilot them thither. Can we conceive 
of a Socrates, a Spinoza, or a Fichte, after their sacred expe- 
rience, returning to dwell amid the vanities of the life they relin- 
quished for a better? We might as well try to conceive of Jesus 
Christ in the guise of a hypocritical pharisee. And yet many, 
even with this certainty of adequate compensation, even though 
conscience shines in the eternal sky like a star, always pointing 
in the right direction, turn back or aside, and steer for one or 
others of the many islands of selfish wish, — islands, which, like 
the one in the story of Sinbad the sailor’s voyage, turn into 
spasmodic leviathans, and ingulf them forever in the surround- 
ing waves. But, on the other hand, if a man will only adhere to 
his idea of beneficence, he becomes his own Columbus; and 
nothing, neither passion nor pride, — who, however, sometimes 
mutiny, —can prevent him from reaching the shore of the eternal 
world in whose happy clime he joyfully abides forevermore. 
But now, as we have digressed from our first figure to draw a 
clearer picture of the “transition” to the heaven within, I will 
return thereto, and draw another in harmony with it. Can we 
not say conscience and reason, which are one and the same 
thing, always point a monitory finger to the right place for us to 
fall into the ground, and die; to the place, where, how great so- 
ever the outward adversity, true happiness flows into our being 
as new life and joy flow in the bulb that lies buried in the cold 
but creative earth? But this people are not far enough advanced 
to realize. They persist, to their detriment, in remaining on the 
surface of life, where they are ultimately destroyed by the pleas- 
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ant but baneful influences that induced them to prefer it to the 
redemptive soil beneath. Like children at a show for the first 
time in their lives, they gaze on the panoramic phenomena of 
life, never dreaming of what is going on behind the scenes, 
Erroneously founding their hopes of happiness on their sensuous 
experiences, they take the appearance for the reality ; and as 
this mistake involves a loss of the object in the method, hence 
arises all their misery. For inasmuch as happiness, according 
to highest reason, is the object inherent in the human race, it is 
invariably missed whenever it is sought in a manner contrary to 
highest reason. And every method based on a sensuous expe- 
rience is contrary to highest reason, in so far as it does not 
typify justly the spiritual or psychical experience which cannot 
be measured by limited sense alone, like carbonic acid gas. The 
theologian therefore, connecting Christianity with a common- 
sense philosophy, bungles grievously unless his soul uncon- 
sciously transcends the limits his learning has ‘set to it. But 
the worst bunglers are those, who, as Carlyle says, “form a 
theory that there is no theory; that nothing is certain, in this 
world, except this fact of pleasure being pleasant : so they try to 
realize what trifling modicum of pleasure they can come at, and 
to live contentedly therewith, winking hard.” He, for instance, 
who would derive his happiness from the possession of pelf, 
finds, after all is over, that avarice has plucked it from its bosom 
on the way while he was filling his pocket with his beloved gold. 
Is there anything in the dying utterance of Cardinal Wolsey, 
“If I had served my God so well as I have served my king, he 
would not forsake me in my old age”? or is it only the expression 
of regret on losing the favor of his king? To me it sounds like 
the reproach of conscience in a soul blighted on the surface of 
life. And so it always is with those, who, irrespective of recti- 
tude of purpose, think gratification of selfish wish according to 
highest reason. In their ignorance, they are like the benighted 
traveler, who, pursuing a will-o’-the-wisp, mistaking it for a 
kindly beacon, gets an armful of mud for his pains. 

How superficial the present age is, in consequence of living in 
the outward, and in the hope of a future outward, is evident from 
the ravages of avarice. That demon is going hand in hand with 
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supersition to keep mankind back in this age of transition from 
the outward to the inward. He haunts the barren region of 
materialistic thought, and devours souls as ruthlessly as the 
hungry barnfowl snaps up stray corns of wheat on the public 
highway. In the guise of Messrs. Liquor Dealer and Flour 
Monopoly, he annually ruins tens of thousands, whom, that he 
may be safe from their vengeance, he gathers together in the 
most comfortable jails in ‘existence. In him the Devil finds an 
excellent coadjutor. By his princely aid, incased in an armor of 
golden scales, he can enter a church, and set at naught all her 
exorcisms. For the priest, notwithstanding his piety and high 
social position, very often only succeeds in knocking off his 
scales. He makes a terrible noise, to be sure, and halloos to the 
Devil to begone. But the Devil only looks contrite, and, dropping 
his customary scale into the plate, runs off victorious, like 
Hippomenes ; while the priest, like Atalanta, picks up the scale. 
Whereupon his Infernal Majesty laughs ; as he is sure of an invi- 
tation to lay the foundation-stone of a steeple, a thing for which 
he has rather a weakness. But as a man cannot sow the winds, 
or devils either, I presume, without reaping the whirlwind, he 
must take the compensation he merits. As in the case of Midas, 
who brought the wrath of the gods on his head by being too 
fond of gold, the ears of the people of to-day are growing re- 
markably like those of the animal least of all celebrated for its 
wit. For, when one becomes too fond of making money, he 
never even dreams of making mind, and, as a matter of course, 
becomes as stupid as he is rich. England, for instance, the 
richest country in the world, has 15,000,000 of the best mechanics 
under the sun, and 1,200,000 of them in jails and poorhouses. 
Whence comes all our intemperance, squalor, destitution, deso- 
lation, as well as the turbid tide of iniquity that inundates our 
prisons every month? Can we not trace some of it down to 
those who persist in looking for virtue, the fruit of true knowl- 
edge, on the branches of mythologies and sensuous philosophies ? 
For, when we talk to them about the essence of Christianity 
apart from its sectarian interpretation, they say, “Away with 
your idle dreams and vagaries! What we want is something 


hearable, tastable, tangible. Talk to us of heavenly music, 
7 
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manna, crowns of gold, if you will, but—no mysticism. Noth- 
ing that our Christian common sense can’t understand, except 
the Trinity. Unless you can guarantee us the resurrection of 
the body, or the immortality of the soul, what is the use of our 
being just, honest, good? And then they deluge us with a 
shower of tracts, laboring to prove that such a thing as religion 
may exist, but only as something peculiar to certain individuals, 
showing itself from time to time in pious revivalist, women and 
ministers like the Holy Ghost in popular prayer-meetings No 
wonder two-thirds of the population are out of the pale of the 
church to-day! The human soul cannot live on the husks of 
ancient religion. As Gesler placed the Austrian duke’s hat upon 
a high pole, and orderedethe enslaved Swiss to do it honor, the 
Church places her dogmas in the pulpit, and commands the 
masses to worship them. But little does the Church think, when 
she does so, that she is provoking many a William Tell to deliver 
people from the absurdities which neutralize her beneficence. 
Judging from what has transpired in the last twenty years, we 
would compare her to a bird in the moulting season, that 
screams whenever her plumes her pulled, but drops them quietly 
whenever they are ready to fall off. The church has dropped 
more than one dogma since we remember, but not without a 
prolonged cry ; a circumstance which we think an excellent sign 
of transition. Even the Unitarians had to modify their standing 
preamble not very long ago. The Thirty-nine in effect are dis- 
appearing one by one. The same mania for publishing denomi- 
national works rages with more violence than ever. On every side 
of us we observe popular ministers piling up stacks of Bibles, 
prayer-books, and religious magazines and tracts, in the vain hope 
of driving the Devil off. As the fashionable confectioner turns 
out jelly in a new shape every year, the press turns out Christian 
theology. This age teems with Trinitarian and Unitarian expla- 
nations and emendations, Christian consolation and damnation 
theories. There they are filling old book-stores and the libraries 
of sympathizing friends, unlocked, unopened, the evanscent 
tokens of clerical length of ear, purse, and, I may say, face too, 
Nowadays people are too conscious of their religion: on the 
principle that a man never thinks of his stomach unless it is 
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out of order, there must surely be something the matter with it. 
But this is to be expected, as people are generally a little sick at 
first when they pass from one world to another. But this state 
of affairs will always be until people fall into the ground, and, 
dying there, reproduce themselves in new glory as the men they 
worship have done — fall into the dark but beneficial soil of 
self-denial, where they alone can germinate into the higher life 
in God, wherein the entire race is destined to dwell at last, 
freed from the inimical influences that conspire to prevent 
them from crossing its threshold. How long this transition from 
the outward to the inward will last, we can have no idea; but this 
we know, — it depends entirely upon individual effort. Happy 
he who has a divine ideal, and can devote himself to it ; for he will 
be among the transfigured, — those heroic ones, who, in defiance 
of all the malign powers of the surface, after infinite hardship 
and toil, penetrated to the world within, and, discovering there 
the salvation of men, received, as Moses did, a rod from God to 
work it out. Let us rejoice in our Goethes, Emersons, and Car- 
lyles; for do their rods, blossoming as they do, when they are 
compared with those of pretenders, not ever point towards 
the promised land? But, like the ungrateful Israelites of old 
on their way to the land of Canaan, many stop to murmur, 
grumble, and worship golden calves by the way. Nor are all the 
spies we send out like Caleb and Joshua: the majority return 
discouraged, telling stories of the terrible giants, ogres, and 
griffins which they have met on the road; which they say we 
cannot possibly conquer. But have we faith bravery? If we 
have, we shall get there at last in defiance of all the sons of 
Anak, though doubtless more than one Moses is yet to die on an 
elevation only in sight of the blessed shores. Let us make haste 
to fall into the ground, and die. 

A. H. LEppPer 





CHIPS. 
II. 


LIGHT tone and a weighty word show the master. The 

steps of the feeble are heavy ; the feet of a strong.and swift 
walker seem to touch the earth only by courtesy. Light and 
sure, —that is the stroke of the artist ; heavy and uncertain, of 
the bungler. 


“Two heads are better than one.” Better than which one? 
The wise may learn from the unwise ; for fools have often some 
wit for others’ use, though none for their own. Two heads 
together are better than either alone only when it lies with the 
superior mind to decide. The joint counsel of two is a sum ; the 
joint decision of two is but an average. 


Heavy people refuse faith to ideas, and think nothing real but 
that which is tangible. Why are not they disturbed that the 
earth revolves upon an ideal axis rather than upon an axletree, 
like a cart-wheel ? 


Renan’s “ Jesus” has beauty ; but it is the beauty of the soap- 
bubble, — an iridescence of the finer enthusiasms, and, within it, 
nothing. Necessarily, for Renan recognizes no absolute truth. 
His philosophy is that false Hegelianism, which, for an absolute 
becoming (or coming to be), substitutes absolute surface. 


Darwin's derivation of all development from the “ struggle for 
life” gives no account of love and duty, of the impulse to 
bounty, of that pure cogency of an idea which compels one to 
put forth his thought at the peril of his existence. How did all 


this come to be, if the sole motive of growth is the desire to 
exist ? 
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Le bon Dieu. How polite the Parisians are! But why does 
Ruskin growl? My dog wags his tail upon me, and tells me by 
expressive pantomime that he thinks me the best of men, when 
he wishes a gobbet of meat, and expects to obtain it. Not hav- 
ing that caudal convenience, the human species must wag 
another member. 


The foolish man thinks as he wills; the wise wills as he 
thinks. “The fear of the Lord,” in other words, the adoration 
of eternal truth, is indeed “the beginning of wisdom.” 


Formerly, a chief cause of ignorance was the scarcity of 
books; now, a chief cause is their abundance. The greater 
number of modern readers resemble those long-legged water 
insects which we children used to call “skaters.” Skip, and 
away they go! The old dry-land intelligence, which put a good 
book to the lips, and drank from it as a connoisseur drinks wine, 
slowly, with rich, deep gusto, and a lasting exhilaration of spirit, 
is among the lost powers of mankind. 


Would you make your word or deed effective? Engage in it 
the complicity of nature. Only seeds germinate. 


The remotest island joins itself beneath the sea to both conti- 
nents ; and that heart is but worthless drift-stuff which does not, 
beneath the spaces of solitude, or the more dissociating turmoil 
of talk and rage of interest, unite with the heart of humanity. 
A soul is magnanimous in proportion as in it the distinction of 
one and the other is subordinated by a consciousness that inte- 
grates rather than divides. He only is whole in whom reigns 
the spirit of ¢he whole. 


All the tragedy of history culminates in the life of Jesus. 
Who has enough considered the awful last words, “My God! my 
God! why hast thou forsaken me?” Sach a sun setting in 
cloud! Ah! 


The zenith is over each man’s head. Preach that! 
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Modern civilization, as compared with ancient, exhibits, no 
doubt, a softening of manners, which would be encouraging were 
it not accompanied with a softening of brain. 


Where is the earth? In the solar system. Where is the 
solar system? Ina certain part of our stellar system. Where 
is this last? We locate it by relation to some other. Where is 
that other? We can give its position only by reference to this. 
Let a man define himself only by his surroundings, and he finds 
himself, in the last result, nowhere. I am where my thought is, 
Where resolves itself into what. 


“Going into society.” Since society has come to mean gas- 
lights and waltzes, small talk and late suppers, we want a word 
to denote that communitive life of humanity which endows and 
fructifies every individual life. 


I like large, slow natures, that respire universal truths and per- 
ennial interests with deep breaths. Their slowness does not dis- 
turb me. It takes time to adjust the telescope; but one can 
afford to wait. On the other hand, I would as lief have a thistle 
for bedfellow as have for companion one of those smart, peck- 
ing wits that resembles a hen,— quick of sight for a grub or 
worm, but without eye for the stars and the horizon. 


The better part of a he-goat’s head is on the outside. It is 
much the same with him who can think only argumentatively. 
His thinking is all butting. 


Bacon defines poetry as a “conforming of the shows of things 
to the wishes of the mind.” If so, the “ Lear” and the “ Othello” 
are not poems. The loftiest poetry of the world represents the 
partial defeat of all mortal wishes. What does this, signify but 
that the wishes are themselves partial? The scope of man’s 
being is not measured by that of his desires. “He that would 
save his life shall lose it,’—all the poetry of morals is in 
that. 
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There are some who reason thus: “ Jesus thought himself the 
Messiah. He was not so in the sense of his conception ; there- 
fore Christianity is at bottom a delusion, and must be set aside.” 
Columbus set out to find a western route to the Indies: he 
died thinking he had done so, — is it the less true that he dis- 
covered America? To judge the great actors in history by their 
formal conceptions is to judge a book by its binding. The 
doctrine of the Christ has been the most powerful constructive 
force known in the history of mankind. A soul of such grand- 
eur as to give it room, and of such nobility as to give it veri- 
similitude, is not to be measured with the yardstick of opinion. 


D. A. W. 


WHY? 


ERE are sown life’s many seeds, 
Potent, though so small ; 
Some of grain, and some of weeds : 
Who knows when they fall ? 
Yet our fallow ground receives, 
Cultivates, and cherishes, — 
Purified by all. 


Cereals, flowers, and fruits of earth, 
Ripen each to bless ; 

Weeds but draw earth’s virus out 
In their ugliness : 

So we bid each grow and thrive ; 

Weeds, as well as roses, live 
For our happiness. 
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Holy loves and heavenly hopes, 
Jarring deeds of strife, 

Clash together in our souls, 
Fill our checkered life, 

Bid the ferment rise and fall : 

Gop is in and over all, 
With his blessing rife. 


Friends in truth and verity, 
Friends but in a name, 

Jostling side by side with us, 
Our affections claim : 

Time shall tell why this is true, 

Time shall read to me and you 
Truthfully each aim. 


Why with gold is mingled dross, 
Godlike love with sin, 

Why we seem to suffer loss 
When high motives win, — 

Difficult, solutions ow ; 

But, Eternal Ages! thou 
Answerings shalt begin. 


We may find each blighting worm 

And each withering care 
Rids us of some noxious germ, 

Leaving us more fair: 
Thus, from evil, good shall rise, 
Bearing us towards the skies, 

Up the winding stair. 

Lita BARNEY SAYLEs. 





HORACE MANN. 


ORACE MANN was born Feb. 25, 1844, and died of 

consumption, after a short illness, Nov. 11, 1868, at the age 
of twenty-four. During his boyhood he was strongly attracted to 
the study of chemistry, and amused himself by making experi- 
ments in a small laboratory in his father’s house. Contrary to 
the advice of his friends, though not without much deliberation 
on the part of the thoughtful youth, he did not enter college ; 
though the mature style of his papers, and the pure Latin of his 
“Flora of the Hawaiian Islands,” and the practical nature of his 
suggestions while a member of the council of the Boston Society, 
must have convinced one that his was no one-sided mind, and 
that it had been rounded and matured far beyond the usual 
mental breadth and culture of others of his age. Declining, 
then, to enter upon the four years of college life which lay open 
before him, eagerly embraced by most young men of his aims 
and habits of life, he threw himself, with his characteristic fond- 
ness of study and scholarly devotion, into scientific pursuits. 
He entered the Lawrence Scientific School in 1860, where 
finally he became a student in botany of Professor Gray, pre- 
viously studying conchology with Professor Agassiz. But he at 
last became wholly absorbed in botanical studies, enjoying the 
advantages afforded by the rich herbarium at Cambridge, where, 
as a special student of Professor Gray, he graduated with the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in 1867, after a rigid examination 
by Professors Gray, Torrey, and Agassiz. 

In 1864, he had accompanied Mr. W. T. Brigham to the 
Hawaiian Islands, remaining there over a year, making, with 
Mr. Brigham, a thorough botanical exploration of those islands, 
not omitting to study the distribution of the plants as regulated 
by the physical geography of the islands. The results of this 
extended survey of one of the most interesting floras on the 
globe were communicated to the American Academy of Arts 

8 
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and Sciences, of which he was elected a Fellow on the evening 
of the day of his death ; and he was publishing them in a more 
extended form, under the title, “ Flora of the Hawaiian Islands,” 
in the “ Proceedings” of the Essex Institute, at Salem, when he 
was taken away. 

“Asa result of our Hawaiian exploration,” writes Mr. Brig- 
ham, “ five new genera were added to the flora, one of which was 
dedicated to him under the name of Hesperomannia, while, of 
new species of flowering plants, no less than seventy-one, or more 
than twelve per cent, of the entire phenogamous Hawaiian flora 
was discovered.” 

His “Enumeration of Hawaiian Plants” is prefaced by a 
sketch of previous botanical explorations in these islands, with a 
description of their physical geography, and remarks on the 
distribution of the plants. The lichens, to which Mr. Mann 
paid especial attention, were catalogued by Prof. E. Tuckerman 
of Amherst, who remarks that “a large proportion of our knowl- 
edge of them is due entirely to Mr. Mann’s researches, directed 
as they were by previous study of North American lichens.”. 

We have noticed the botanical works of the subject of our 
sketch, because in the quiet walks of scientific research his 
mature days were entirely spent. We have seen his labors as a 
botanist: let a friend pay a tribute to those best qualities in the 
traveler and the man, which are invariably tested on a long 
journey in foreign lands. His fellow-traveler, Mr. Brigham, 
says, “ For more than a year we were constant companions ; and 
many a long ride, many a weary walk, did we share. For more 
than six months we kept house together in Honolulu, and from 
the first day to the last he was the same modest, retiring, hard- 
working, unselfish, conscientious man. Thoroughly alive to all 
the beauties and wonders of nature there surrounding him, he 
often wrote home that he enjoyed every moment; and often, 
indeed, have I seen him in perfect ecstasy over the discovery of 
some new plant after a hard climb up some island .precipice.”* 

But the severe studies in the herbarium were but a part of the 


* Obituary notice in the proceedings of the Boston Society of Natural 
History, December, 1868. 
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young botanist’s life. A resistless spirit of work and the most 
unremiting intellectual activity urged him on, and, as it would 
seem, hurried him to an untimely death. He gave himself no 
rest, even after the dangers of an insidous disease rose before 
him; for even while friendly eyes could see that the hand of death 
was almost laid upon him, and friendly counsels urged him to 
seek a warmer climate, and entire relief from study, he was 
engaged in carrying Prof. Gray’s “Field, Garden, and Forest 
Botany” through the press (the author being absent in Europe), 
and still occupied himself with slight botanical labors. “He 
worked himself to death,’—a phrase too common with us in 
America. He was truly a martyr to science, and fell by disease 
contracted in her service. 

Returning to Cambridge from the Hawaiian Islands, he re- 
ceived the appointment of Assistant to Professor Gray, and soon 
after was elected Instructor in Botany in Harvard College. For 
his lectures at the college he prepared himself by delivering a 
very acceptable course of lectures on Structural Botany at the 
Museum of the Boston Society of Natural History, and repeated 
them at the Essex Institute in Salem. These lectures were 
characterized by great simplicity and comprehensiveness, show- 
ing a perfect mastery of the subject in its generalities as well 
as the many details he presented, and were delivered extem- 
poraneously, with great ease and facility of expression, consider- 
ing his inexperience in public speaking. 

His studies in the Hawaiian flora indicate how thoroughly 
grounded he was in the principles of scientific research, and how 
familiar he was with the flora of his own land, even in those 
groups neglected by most botanists. The editors of the “ Amer- 
ican Naturalist” were frequently indebted to him for botanical 
information ; and the identification of specimens sent them to 
be named, the answers to inquiries printed in their magazine, 
and the reviews he contributed to its pages, evince a critical 
acumen and scholarly spirit which placed him in the front rank 
of botanical students. 

All the results of this short life, finished when most men are 
still preparing themselves for active life, show an aptitude for 
work, a concentration of the mental powers, and consequent 
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self-abnegation and modesty, that mark the veteran student. If 
all this was accomplished in so few years, how much would 
American science have been honored, and the sum of human 
knowledge increased, had those labors been extended to the 
usual number of years allowed an active intellect! With such 
capabilities, and all his inherited and acquired love of nature, 
and zeal in laboring to expound the works of the Creator, we 
must deplore the loss American science has sustained in his 
death. 

His friends knew his worth as a man and member of society, 
his rare modesty, unaffected manners, his simplicity and high- 
mindedness, and his reverence and love for the God whose 
thoughts, manifested in the leaf, the flower, and the fruit, he 
delighted above all things else to seek out, and reveal to his 


fellow-men. 
A. &.. B. 


WORDS VERSUS DEEDS.* 
A PARAPHRASE. 


A certain man had two sons; and he came to the first, and said, Son, go 
work to-day in my vineyard. He answered, I will not: but afterward he 
repented, and went. And he came to the second, and said likewise. And 
he answered, I go, sir; and went not. Whether of them twain did the will of 
his father ?—MATT. xxi. 28-31. 


OCRATES (conversing with his friends in the public 
square). If any one wishes to learn the carpenter's or the 
shoemaker’s trade, he can easily find an instructor ; or if he de- 
sires to have his horse broken to the bit, or his ox to the yoke, 
there are enough ready to undertake the work: but if he himself 
wishes to become a good man, or to have his son or any other 
member of his family made so, it is not an easy matter to tell to 
whom to apply. . 
Hippias (entering the square, after a long absence from Athens). 





* See Xenophon’s Memorabilia. 
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What, Socrates! Still saying the same old things we heard 
you saying before I left the city? 

Soc. Yes; and, what is more wonderful, I still talk on the 
same subjects: but you, Hippias, being learned, doubtless do 
otherwise. 

Hip. There you are right, O Socrates! for I always endeavor 
to say something new. 

Soc. Indeed! I suppose then, if you were asked whether 
five and five make ten, you would, to avoid repeating yourself, 
answer at one time in one way, and at another time in another. 

Hip. Well, to tell the truth, in regard to such things, I 
presume I should do as you yourself would, Socrates. 

Soc. Is it possible! Then you would run the risk of being 
as dull as I. 

Hip. Joking aside, O Socrates! what I complain of is, that 
you seem to ask questions merely for the sake of confuting and 
ridiculing those who try to answer you; while at the same time 
you are very careful not to advance anything of your own, for 
fear that you might be called on to explain and defend it. It is 
so, for instance, in the questions you ask about justice and vir- 
tue; you draw out the opinions of others, but you never state 
yourown. Am I not right? 

Soc. On the contrary, my friend, I think I am continually 
demonstrating my own belief concerning justice and-virtue ; and 
not respecting these only, but also concerning the other subjects 
about which I inquire. 

Hip. I should be very glad to know how you make such 
demonstration. 

Soc. By my course of life; by my actions, which certainly 
speak as loud as words. 

Hip. Oh, I’ve nothing to say against your living: that is 
positive enough, as we all allow. 

Soc. Well, Hippias, the true philosopher teaches by virtue 
of what he is, rather than by virtue of what he says. 

D. H. M. 





FROM THE COUNTRY. 


[CARL WRENSLER’S REPORT OF HIMSELF AND OTHERS,] 


XII. 


BisHop LIGHTHOUSE AND AUNT FLorRaA.* 


S regards the conversation between the Rev. Jerry Dupont 
and my father, I shall dismiss it with a single extract from 
Aunt Flora’s long report. 

The door connecting the two apartments being no barrier to 
their voices, Aunt Flora used her privilege. She was by far 
too anxious as to the turn affairs would take, not to listen. 

The same evening she wrote in her “ Note-book” a complete 
account of all she had heard. 

I present this passage just as it there appears : — 


Dupont. I sincerely hope that you have misunderstood the bishop. 

WRENSLER. I think not. Howcould I do so? What do you make 
out of what I say he said? Do you misunderstand my meaning? I 
report him as closely as my memory serves me. 

Dupont. And you say that Bishop Lighthouse, in conversation with 
yourself, paid a tribute to the character of Thomas Paine? 

WRENSLER. I do. 

Dupont. It is passing strange. 

WRENSLER. I can’t say as to that. But he certainly said of Paine 
as much as this. He said, “ Paine, during the Revolution, and after- 
wards, showed all the qualities of a noble character; and, had he 
not made his attack upon the Bible, his name would undoubtedly have 
come down to us as pure as any of the best names of that period.” 
And he also said, “ It was the same earnestness of character, which 
led him to the foremost posts of danger for civil freedom in America 
and in France, which led him to take up his unrelenting weapons 


*I have concluded to introduce headings to my chapters, hereafter, for 
my own convenience and for the reader’s. 
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against revealed religion. He was as fearless in one respect as in the 
other. In this, he differed from most of his contemporaries. Hardly 
a leading character of the Revolution but was out of the Christian 
communion, and a Rationalist. Paine by no means stood alone in his 
estimate of the Scriptures, save when the public eye was upon him. 
Then he was deserted by all: even Washington, for political reasons, 
kept himself behind the scenes, and declined to take any steps towards 
Paine’s liberation when he was a prisoner in the French Bastile. 

“That the prevailing tone of the fathers was Rationalistic, may be 
seen,” he said, “in their neglect to put into the Constitution even the 
recognition of God, to say nothing about the Christian religion. The 
Puritan fathers did not thus forget their God and his sacred Word.” 

Dupont. The bishop is incomprehensible, if he is not “above all 
things deceitful.” 

WreENSLER. Not at all. The bishop is an honest man. Let nie 
tell you what more he said. 

I asked him to give me his idea of the Bible. It was a year ago. 

“ Open the Bible,” said he. “Make yourself acquainted with its con- 
tents as you do with every other book. What do you find? You find 
therein a history of a remarkable race. You find in the experience 
of this race different epochs marking its growth. You read the biog- 
raphies of great men, who were its prophets and saviours. These men 
grew up out of their times, and re-acted upon their times, drawing the 
age after them towards a fulfillment of its own ideal. 

“The principal representative characters of the Jewish race were 
Moses, David, Christ. 

“Moses represented Authority. His religion was a religion of fear. 

“David represented Love. His religion was a religion of the affec- 
tions. God was his friend. He did not fear so much the consequences 
of sin upon himself, as he feared to wound the feelings of his friend. 

“Christ represented Life. He lived a free spontaneous life above 
the sway of the lower passions. 

“Moses was bound down by God. 

“David was bound alongside of God. 

“Christ took God into himself. 

“These three characteristics mark the ideal growth of the Jewish 
race: Authority, Love, Life. 

“Now.” said the bishop, “ every soul passes through the same condi- 
tions of growth, touching in some degree these progressive experiences. 
Every soul knows somewhat of Authority ; every soul knows somewhat 
of Love ; every soul knows somewhat of Life. 
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“ Salvation is by Life. 

“ Christ represents the saved soul. He is not merely good ; he js 
goodness itself: he is not merely truthful ; he is truth itself. He does 
not fear, he is not wrought upon by love: he lives, having life in him- 
self, — his is the God-life. 

“Such is the career of all souls, if all souls are finally to be saved 
from sin. 

“ Authority does not save. It simply holds the lower nature in check : 
it gives the higher nature no impulse or opportunity of developing it- 
self, because it calls upon it for no service. The saint of Authority is 
no saint, but only the show of a saint. 

“ Love does not save. Yet Love'is higher than Authority. It is more 
noble to love than to fear. 

“You will notice the lives of the two men, Moses and David. 
Moses seemingly was much more of an upright man than David. 
David ran off into many forgettings of the presence of God. Yet his 
anguish of heart, at having grieved his friend, was a much higher dis- 
play of manliness than was the punctilious performances of Moses 
under the law. 

“Love is the transition from Authority to Life. 

“ Life alone is salvation. 

“ Now,” said the bishop, “ this lesson I find set forth and illustrated 
in the Bible. But I don’t claim that the Bible is a book specially gotten 
up by Deity for our use. It is the natural record, the history, of a race 
which had a hard but much instructive experience. Christ was more 
of a man than Moses or David. But he was still a man, a man whose 
largest nature had freedom to manifest itself.” 

Dupont. ‘That is quite enough. If the bishop has fallen into such 
Naturalistic tendencies, there is no telling where he will bring up: the 
chances are, he will soon repeat the blasphemies of Paine. 

WrensLER. As to that, I think he has already advanced beyond 
what I have just stated was his opinion a year ago. 

Dupont. What does he say now? 

WRENSLER. He says now that it is folly to dogmatize on the perfec- 
tion of Christ. It is a matter we are unable to determine. How do 
we know he was perfect? What do we mean by perfection? He 
undoubtedly failed to live fully up to his own ideal, as the best of men 
always do. 

Dupont. I think we had better end this interview, or turn to more 
practical aspects of the real case before us. We have enough to con- 
sider nearer home. 
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WrensLer. As you please. I will follow your lead. 


I find in the same book many items of interest touching affairs 
of the time, and her (Aunt Flora’s) inner experience. 

She speaks of books she was reading; of George Herbert's 
Poems. Under the one entitled “Man,” which she had tran- 
scribed in full, are written these words :— 


I hive written this poem here with my own hand, that I might the 
better enter into its meanings. Though greatly attracted to it at first, 
I was not able to understand it. Now I see wherein it is a wonderful 
production. It affords me a nobility of spirit I have never experienced 
in reading any other prose or poetry. 


Later, near the end of the book, and written, as I judge, near 
the close of her earthly life, are a few pages of quiet reflections, 
from which I will quote a few paragraphs :— 


I am happy. I live in the present,—that is, in eternity. What 
matters it whither I go? If I am not bereft of myself, I shall still be 
the same, and hold myself superior to time or place. 

Blessed are the poor in spirit? Yes, for they are free to receive. 

I have passed out of the spirit of controversy; or, rather, that 
spirit has departed from me. I no longer have joy in contention. 

All that is wise and good will remain with me, if I am not proud. 
No one can wrest truth from me: if I have it, why should I contend? 

Ideas are more persuasive when unattended by champions. 

I despair of a champion who is not vain of his position. His con- 
ceit kills his cause. 

I have no cause. I might say, as some do, I have no cause but 
the cause of Humanity. But I do not. 

What do I know of the cause of Humanity? Humanity will attend 
to Humanity. Humanity is represented only by Humanity, (I think I 
use the word a little out of its proper sense.) 

I have but the Soul. 

If my soul be void of offense towards itself, it will be in harmony 
with Humanity. 

This is true, if God is ONE. 


The book closes with the following entries :— 
? 
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My joy is in the Soul. There friends meet and love. The Soul is 
the Everlasting Refuge, a House of Good Cheer. 


Oh, in my own soul I find 
A faithful friend for aye ! 
Love to see when I am blind, 
And upward lead my way. 


Never shall my soul reveal 
Me all God’s bounty holds. 
Least to most: yet doth conceal 
Till Life within unfolds. 


I trust that Bishop Lighthouse will retire, but not “come out.” 
There is a great difference. 

(I distrust “ come-outers.”) 

I humbly dedicate to the bishop the following lines. 

— His eyes may never rest upon them ; but their spirit will escape 
to him. © Their spirit, indeed, is all that I prize. 


METHOD. 


O’ER errors grieved: you would repair 
A house for Earth’s e/¢te ? 
Your wish too fair : 
Earth yields you but defeat. 


Go cherish a far friendlier mood 
Than wins you to the street ! 
More loss, more good, — 
If loss be Earth’s conceit. 


Forget if Earth doth you offend : 
A universe we greet ! 
On Heaven attend, 
Nor more with Earth compete. 


Forget all shall disturb sweet rest ; 
Ideal strains repeat. 
Oh! love thrives best 
With mind for aye its seat. 


Alas ! shall we ourselves parade ,— 
Love’s champions brave and fleet ? 
Our dust’s soon laid, 
As we, disowned, retreat. 
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.Fair growths of soul are blessings pure 
Of all alloy or cheat. 
Love shall endure ? 
Then, pulse of Mind must beat! 


My Heaven and Earth are all the thoughts 
That hold each heart enslaved. 

I prithee, think no local place, 
No city, golden paved. 


XIII. 


“As You ARE.” 


A croup of people was gathered in the shade in front of the 
Leighton farm-house, some sitting on the steps of the porch, 
others in chairs they had provided for themselves from the par- 
lors. A rustic settee, brought round from the back porch by 
some gay young misses spoiling for a frolic, had been given to 
the “fastest young men on the grounds,” — those who first got 
possession of it after it had been placed in position, and turned 
bottom upwards. The squabble was exciting, and attended with 
some damage to the piece of furniture. The final victory was 
won by two or three whom it would be a sin to call “fast,” at 
any other place than at “the mountains.” 

— Perhaps there is a natural instinct in human beings to 
treat Nature to an opposite example. Before the mountains, 
which are decidedly “slow” in their movements, they walk as 
“far” and as “fast” as possible. In the presence of the “bound- 
ing sea,” they “sit” calmly on the shore. 

— It was in the forenoon on Monday of our second week. 

The day was exceedingly hot, and we al! agreed to “loaf.” 

There were fifty visitors at the house, all told. About that 
number made up the group on this occasion. 

The scene was a lively one, and the conversation did not drag. 

Suddenly a dust rose over the hill not far up the road, and we 
were summoned to “ Behold the photographer.” 
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“He's the jolliest man living,” said one of the “fast” young 
men on the settee. “1 met him the other day over at the ‘ Al- 
pine Cascade,’.and he kept me roaring for half an hour. He 
said he was coming down here.” 

True enough, it was a jolly “ Whoa!” that brought the pho- 
tographer’s horse to a stand-still at good hailing distance from 
the house. 

“ As you are!” he called out, advancing rapidly. “You need 
not disturb yourselves in the least. It is a natural situation, — 
very ; a—a pleasing view in every respect. Will you please 
to remain as you are for a picture?” 

“Oh, certainly,” shouted a dozen voices at once. But imme- 
diately a dozen or more hands involuntarily raised themselves, and 
began to arrange their owners’ curls, bows, neck-ties, and the like. 

“As you are!” I cried out, for the first time breaking up my 
luxury of silence. 

Ermond turned upon me a look of surprise, and then smiled, 
comprehending the joke; while others of the company, the 
young misses especially, were boisterous in their appreciation. 
They giggled, and bowed their heads in their laps, and the 
young men kept up a running command, “ As you are! as you 
are!” which increased the fun and confusion until the situation 
was no longer one the artist could say he was pleased with. He 
kept his temper patiently, however ; but finally called out, “ Not 
as you are, but as you were,” —a fresh joke that was made the 
most of, the changes on “As you were!” being rung until 
their music had departed. 

Meantime, the photographer leaned against the fence near 
by his cart. ’ 

The hystericky young misses found great difficulty in compo- 
sing themselves. 

The young men were ready for the least license from an older 
person to renew the sport. 

As the younger people became quiet, some of the older ones 
would show signs of being affected with mirthful hysterics them- 
selves. The ludicrousness of the scene would strike them, they 
would fill up and choke, or their mouths would draw up at the 
corners. 
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A fine-looking yonng lady, of much dignity of manner, who 
had sat hitherto with a wonderfully composed countenance, 
busying herself with a bit of embroidery, suddenly bending for- 
ward, just as the artist called out his “ Now!” threw the group 
for a moment once more into great confusion. 

She was laughing for the first time, and entirely against her 
will. The blood mounted to her face: her mortification was 
complete. By a strong effort, she recovered herself, saying, 
addressing the company, “ This is too ridiculous.” 

Her manner was so emphatic as to impress us all, and had the 
effect of restoring a soberer atmosphere. 

The artist could hardly have known what had happened, but 
his quick eye told him that now his time had come. 

It was interesting to watch his skillful movements, which I 
could easily do from my place onthe porch. The company,as he 
knew, were waiting for him to say “ Now,” but were waiting in 
such perfect quiet as to make the command unnecessary, could 
he but get the sight and take the picture before their patience 
began to flag. 

The moment was propitious. He decided to take the picture, 
and say nothing. He put his hand up and removed the cover 
from the instrument. 

At the same moment, around the corner of the house, on the 
porch, came the great dog, so appropriately named by the family, 
“Black Bouncer.” He was passing just behind me. In an in- 
stant he would have destroyed the picture, and put the artist in 
a state of despair. I turned and caught him by the neck, but so 
quietly as not to arrest attention. 

“ As you are,” I did not think of saying to myself. But that 
was evidently the reflection of the artist, who could not have but 
seen my movement. 

The picture was taken; and “as we were,” at the moment, 
so we appeared in the “ negative,” which was soon on its way to 
the village below without our getting a sight of it. 

The next day I was sought for in great merriment. 

There, in the picture, was my back turned on the company, 
and Bouncer’s eager face. 

A good lady said that ‘iat was a cheat. 
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I claimed that it was an improvement ; and she did not dispute 
me, except to remark, in a not very funny way, “I should have 
preferred you ‘as you qwere.’” 

The picture was well studied, and occasioned varying expres- 
sions of surprise, regret, and delight. 

I was curious to watch different faces as one after another got 
possession of it, that I might detect, if possible, what sort of a 
greeting they would give themselves. I was quite successful, 
but I regret to add that I gazed upon but few satisfied counte- 
nances. 

It was thus that I consoled myself for having no countenance 
like my own there to gaze upon. 

As for dignity and energy of expression, Bouncer’s fine coun- 
tenance was no poor substitute. 

But I was greatly incensed when I looked for Ermond’s face, 
and found it utterly lost in the shade of a to me rather offensive 
person, of whom | shall report in the next chapter. 1 had a 
suspicion, too, that there was some design on her part by which 
this eclipse of him had been effected. 

But I was consoled again, on finding, that, while her too con- 
* spicuous appearance was not commented on in a flattering man- 
ner, there was a general regret expressed that his face had been 
lost. 


I was put in still better spirits, when, on making my com- 
plaint to him, he began to congratulate both himself and me on 
what he termed our “narrow and happy escape.” 


I had proposed to myself to end this chapter with a short ser- 
mon from the text, “As you are.” It is certainly a fruitful 
theme, and might be presented under many divisions and sub- 
divisions. But I forbear. The ingenuity of the reader shall 
serve him instead. I fear that I am too much given to preach- 
ing. When the “moral” is plain, why drag it with a load of 
common-place remarks from “firstly” to “lastly?” ’tis a long 
and circuitous route through which few weary souls ever follow 
their “beloved pastor” of their own accord; being carried 
thither only —as we used to say at the high school— “in the 
arms of old Morpheus.” They hear the “ text” and the “amen :” 
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what happens on the way between is known alone to the 
“beloved pastor” and his God. — No: I will not preach. 
The prospect is not inviting. 
But, gentle reader, if you will ponder this little poem, I — 
Maiden, plainest though you be, 
Least ’mong all who honor me, 
I, who live nor near nor far, 
Much prefer you “as you are.” 
Prinking, primping, glossing fair, 
Does not make me for you care. 
In your realm of thought there hides 
Many laughing, loving brides, 
Fairer than the fairest flesh, 
Holding ever hope afresh : 
Wisdom’s son speeds there to find 
All of love to him is kind. 


XIV. 
Mrs. BuRLINGAME’S EXPERIENCE WITH TRANSCENDENTALISTS, 


Hon. Mrs. Lor BurLtiIncAME—she who had eclipsed Er- 
mond’s face in the picture —sat composedly in her chair after 
the disappearance of the photographer. Others were disposed 
to complain that he had gone without showing the result of their 
sitting. She could wait upon the requirements of the “artist ;” 
for artists had requirements, as she was well aware. She expa- 
tiated upon the virtue of patience, and the want of it in the 
“rising generation.” 

“She forgets that she was a ‘rising generation’ herse/f once,” 
said one Boston clerk to another, speaking low. 

“ She’s far enough past it now,” replied the other. 

The remainder of the company —those who had not disap- 
peared after the affair with the photographer—listened in 
silence. 

Mrs. Burlingame was a middle-aged lady who had been at the 
farm-house but a few days, yet long enough to establish quite a 


reputation as a person capable of making striking and critical 
remarks. 
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She had previously passed two or three seasons in that neigh- 
borhood, and various bits of gossip were afloat at her expense. 

It was whispered that she was something of a poetess, and 
had written a romance or two. 

It was said that she always carried a volume of her own writ- 
ings with her, from which she would read whenever a few con- 
descending friends would gather about her. 

Ermond and myself were not of her retinue. There was a 
natural want of affinity, — on both sides, I presume. 

She seemed to single us out, on the first evening of her arrival, 
as persons not of her liking. She approached us to inquire if 
this was our first visit to “these parts.” Ermond’s quiet “ No” 
removed her at once to another quarter of the room, where she 
soon had command of quite a circle. 

A day or two afterwards, I overheard her say that Ermond 
was “one of those transcendental bewilderments.” 

She attacked my own character by telling around that I was 
his (Ermond’s) “ faint reflection.” 

I was not altogether displeased, however, since I shared her 
contempt with Ermond. Yet I presume I should have sur- 
vived, had I stood alone. 

Mrs. Burlingame’s husband never appeared at the mountains. 
Why, was not known. All that was heard of him was, he had 
been a member of Congress from Connecticut, for one term. 
Before that, he had conducted a flour-mill. Mrs. B. rather took 
pride in stating this last fact, —the inference being, I suppose, 
that some additional honor attached to a man who could step 
at one bound from feeding a grain-hopper to being himself fed 
at the public crib. . 

My only surprise was, how she came to marry him while he 
was yet a miller. 


A half-hour or so had whiled away. Mrs. B.’s little moralizing 
speech had been forgotten. 

A trivial conversation was in progress. 

Ermond took advantage of a lull that occurred, to speak with 
a young miss who had, during the last two days, as she con- 
fessed, read herself nearly blind. 
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“T see that Mr. Dickens is a favorite here,” he said. 

“Oh, yes,” she replied: “he is so entertaining, — enchaining, 
in fact. Don’t you love to admire him? I have been reading 
‘Martin Chuzzlewit.’ What do you think of his writing against 
our country? Do you think we deserve it?” 

“T suppose a good observer could say many excellent things 
of us not pleasing to our pride,” said Ermond. 

“He ought not to slander us. Do you think he ought?” con- 
tinued the miss. 

“Oh, certainly not,” Ermond replied, smiling. 

“ But, of course, his criticism may have been more true when 
it was first written than it is now,” she said consolingly. 

“T don’t know how that may be,” said Ermond. 

“Well, but we have progressed since then, have n’t we?” she 
asked, looking up, in a tone that seemed to imply that she re- 
garded her question as decisive. 

Ermond smiled. Whether. on account of the earnestness of 
the young miss, or at the idea itself, I was not quite certain. I 
knew that some of his notions of “ progress” were rather hereti- 
cal for this our present age and country. 

His silence waked up a new interrogator, — Mrs. Lot Burlin- 
game. 

This was her opportunity. It required but the little forcing 
which she was easily equal to, to turn it to account. 

Her manner was studiously deliberate. 

“T think I perceive the drift of your mind,” she began. “I 
have had some experience. I suppose I may say that you hold 
yourself superior to the sentiment of patriotism. I once heard 
one who was called a “ New-England transcendentalist” talk 
very much in the strain I imagine you might do, should you be- 
come at all familiar in your conversation.” 

Ermond looked up, surprised at this direct assault. 

There was wonder on the faces of all, and involuntary move- 
ments of attention made. What more had Mrs, Lot Burlingame 
to say? 

Apparently absorbed in her own thoughts, without heeding 
the stir, she continued :— 


“He would announce his high doctrines by the hour to q 
1g 
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cousin of mine, who had, I regret to say, nothing better to do 
than to listen, — unless he turned about, as was often the case, 
and began himself to announce: that was better than listening, I 
suppose. “ Announce” was their word. They didn’t argue: they 
said ¢hat was beneath the dignity of wise persons. 

“ Leonard (my cousin) was completely infatuated, carried away, 
taken captive body and soul. He was wholly changed, and, I 
think, ruined. 

“For a year or more afterwards, we heard of nothing else from 
him but the ‘ superior life,’ the ‘ no-method method,’ and the like. 
He became absent-minded, lived in a dream. What he dreamed 
of, the Lord knows: we never got any benefit from it. 

“If a customer came to the mill, he was as apt to fill his bag 
with cobs as with meal. 

“He would forget whether or not he had been to dinner, and 
Mr. Burlingame had to remind him. I used to say to Mr. Bur- 
lingame, that I would not ve-mind him,—that is, give him his 
mind again, — unless he could learn to keep it. It was too provok- 
ing. He lost his balance entirely.” 

Proceeding with her story, Mrs. Burlingame endeavored to 
make a statement of “ Leonard’s philosophy,” which she more 
than once characterized as “pure nonsense.” At the same time, 
one could see that she was conscious of performing quite an in- 
tellectual feat. I noticed her several sly glances at Ermond. 
The tones of her voice indicated her satisfaction with her effort. 
She drove on at a fearful rate. She evidently made an impres- 
sion on many who were present. 

I can only report a paragraph or so. 

“Yes: he lost his balance. He continually harped upon some 
crack-brain theory of reformation, — for mankind in general, of 
course. I notice these ‘philosophers’ are never ‘ pioneers’ in 
practice.” 

This was esteemed by some as a good hit. Mrs. B. took new 
courage, and drove on. . 

“Far be it from ¢hem to shoulder the ax bodily. No: they 
sit alone apart in ‘the study,’ and write the world into order ; or 
sip their fine wines, and then sparkle before elegant, refined 
ladies and gentlemen in the lecture-room.” 
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Here was heard quite a titter. I saw an elderly lady, whose 
trunk up-stairs was said to be filled with “tracts,” compress her 
lips, and nod her head approvingly, her eyes peering out between 
innumerable wrinkles with a gleam of delight. 

Mrs. B. continued : — 

“Society was artificially organized. It ought to be a growth ; 
and here came in the ‘no-method method.’ Mr. Burlingame 
said ’t was ‘flat barbarism.’ Leonard replied that so it was; but 
it was the only path Mature knew towards civilization, neverthe- 
less. ‘Nature /’ Mr. Burlingame would exclaim: ‘I’m sick of 
the word. Vature don’t furnish the first outfit.’ 

“This was the only point Mr. Burlingame would argue upon. 
But they never got on much: Leonard would always creep off, 
when his philosophy was made to appear ridiculous, and say 
that Mr. Burlingame used the word ‘ Nature’.in a /émited sense. 

“‘Limited’! that was another hackneyed word of his. He 
would have nothing /zmzted, as though there were not limits to 
everything that zs anything. Why, how could there be anything 
at all if there were no limits ?” 

Mrs. B. wound this question up with an air of triumph, and I 
felt sure that she was not relying on her own judgment, but 
quoting. 

But a young “ divinity” with modest whiskers — “a /a Jesus,” 
a wicked wag had said of them—brightened up. Smiling and 
nodding to Mrs. B., he exclaimed, “ A palpable hit!” 

She needed not his “ palpable” nod to assure her. The tre- 
mor of self-approval gathered on her lips, and you could read the 
same in the twinkle of her eyes before he spoke. 

She turned towards Ermond ; but he sat unperturbed, and she 
resumed her remarks. 

“He was constantly preaching against the exclusiveness of 
society, —‘ the arbitrariness of social life, was his phrase. Fam- 
ily ties, patriotic relations, were themes he delighted to discuss ; 
for he was sure to shock all who listened. 

“ Patriotism with him had ‘ played out.’ He raved to our clergy- 
man one evening, until I had to apologize for him. He said, ‘ Pa- 
triotism! ’Tis arrant nonsense. To be patriotic is to be vulgar. 
Who is so base as to belong to a country, and confess the right 
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of others to draft him for their service against his own convictions 
of justice? Only he who is fit to be a slave. Leave patriotism 
to women and geese.’” 

“Why!” exclaimed the young miss with whom Ermond had 
begun the conversation. 

Mrs. Burlingame went on. 

“He said this more out of spite for me than from any real 
disrespect for woman. I must do him the justice to say this, for 
he was extravagant in his woman’s-rights doctrines ; more gen- 
erous than I am myself, by far: I suppose I may call it gener- 
osity. 

“ He was fond of quoting, at one time, the saying, ‘ The world 
is my country: its people are my countrymen.’ But finally that, 
too, became a “imitation: he outgrew it. It is astonishing how 
many things he outgrew. He wanted a home as boundless as 
the universe. 

“ Afterwards he outgrew the universe: he would not say that 
he delonged even to that. The universe was his: he was a cen- 
tre of the universe.” 

“T should like to meet your cousin,” said Ermond. 

“Of course you would,” exclaimed Mrs. B., with an air of tri- 
umph ; and then, lowering her tone, she added, “ But you never 
will in this world, —the poor fellow. You never will, unless you 
are a Spiritist.” 

“Ts he not living, then?” Ermond inquired. 

“ Not living on the earth, I say, unless it be that in his spirit- 
form he yet lingers here.” 

The reason Mrs. B. appeared gratified when Ermond said he 
would like to meet her cousin, was, his remark confirmed her own 
judgment, as she thought, in regard to him. She prided her- 
«self on her ability to “classify” people. She had her varieties 
or “species.” She felt sure that she had rightly placed Ermond, 
and was only too happy that the company had this evidence of 
her ability to read character. Apparently, to her‘own eyes, she 
was the most agreeable person living. 

My disgust was increasing. 

Ermond, as usual, sat unperturbed. 


“Did I not rightly place you?” she said, addressing him. “I 
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was sure that you were of the same class or sfecies as Cousin 
Leonard and the transcendentalist who came to see him. You 
would understand each other in the twinkling of an eye. I 
could always understand Leonard when he was alone with us; 
but, whenever he had a transcendental friend visiting him, they 
both soared off into regions where no mortal with his senses 
ever yet has ventured. 

“For instance, when the transcendentalist from New England 
came, Leonard was out of town. He returned that evening. 
During his absence, I managed very well to entertain our 
guest. He came down to my level, I suppose,” (here ,was 
heard a slight titter from some of the misses ;) “and I never 
should have suspected, from his conversation, that he was 
anything more than an ordinary mortal; though, of course, I 
knew from his face that he was of a different species from any 
I had previously met with. He talked of Tennyson and Long- 
fellow, but I saw he did not appreciate either of them very higkly 
as poets. He said the best thing Tennyson had written was a 
little poem of only six lines, called ‘The Eagle.’ I referred to 
‘Maud,’ ‘In Memoriam,’ ‘ The Talking Oak,’ —the last being a 
poem which I value very much myself,” —(I saw a smile pass 
over Ermond’s face ;) “but he shook his head. After he had 
gone, I got the book, and committed the famous six lines to 
memory. Of course the poem is good, as is everything which 
Mr. Tennyson writes ; but to compare it with his other great 
pieces, to place it above them, is pure nonsense. 

“T will just repeat this poem for the benefit of those who do 
not recall it.” 

Here Mrs. B. cleared her throat, and, straightening herself up, 
repeated as follows : — 


“‘THE EAGLE. 
“ ¢ FRAGMENT. 


“*He clasps the crag with hooked hands : 
Close to the sun in lonely lands, 
Ring’d with the azure world, he stands. 


“<The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls: 
He watches from his mountain walls, 
And like a thunderbolt he falls.’ ” 
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Her manner was delightful in the extreme. It was delightful 
to me, for I was sure every one of her audience was thrown into 
an agony of pain, and thus my own estimate of the lady was 
unexpectedly fortified in the minds of others. Her manner had 
a language few could misinterpret. It said for her, “ I, too, belong 
to the species of poets.” 

“Species!” I exclaimed to myself: “she a specimen?” 

Ermond alone listened as though he were blind, and heard 
naught but the poet’s words. 

Having finished, Mrs. B. sank down in her chair to her former 
position, and began to excuse herself. 

“T am so much given to scribbling verses myself, and to recit- 
ing them aloud, listening to see if I have got the proper number 
of syllables, I fear, I do great injustice.” 

“ But do you not think the poem itself is superior?” Ermond 
began, interrupting her. 

“ By no means !” she exclaimed, cutting him short. 

Ermond subsided: he seemed to think he had no show. 

Mrs. B. went on :— 

“The gentleman whom I was speaking of — Buckingham was 
his name ” — 

“ Buckingham !” said Ermond. 

“ Undoubtedly you are acquainted with him,” she said, and 
went on. “This gentleman said, it was a wonderful stroke of 
genius, and Tennyson had done little else of equal power, or at 
all to be compared with it. The one line, — 


‘ The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls,’ — 


was of such felicity, the sea itself might hear the words, and 
answer back as though it had been called by name. 

“ All that was very fine; but I prefer, as I told him, ‘ The 
Talking Oak.’ I quoted these few verses to him.” (Here I found 
my hands rising to my ears in dread expectation, but she was 
considerate, and tripped through the ‘verses’ in a natural tone.) 


“ ¢ And in a bit of frolic mirth 
She strove to span my waist.’ ” 


The misses giggled, but Mrs. B. went on : — 
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“ ¢ Alas! I was so broad of girth, 
I could not be embraced. 


“¢]T wished myself the fair young beach 
That here beside me stands, 
That round me, clasping each in each, 
She might have locked her hands.’ ” 


“That I regard as equal, at least in zmagination and beauty of 
expression, to anything I have read.” 

For the first time, I saw a cloud flit across Ermond’s face. 
Then he smiled. 

The tittering girls had no longer any control of themselves. 
They broke into hysterics of laughter. I was blind at the mo- 
ment, and did not perceive their joke. Their quicker wit had 
applied the confessions of the amorous oak to Mrs. B. herself. 
As I now recall her portly figure, — 


“So broad of girth,” — 


I appreciate their unbridled hilarity the more. 

The situation became embarrassing to Ermond. I half felt it 
so, yet enjoyed it. Mrs. B.’s face crimsoned. Ermond came to 
her relief, graciously asking, as though nothing had occurred, — 

“Did Buckingham mention any poem of Longfellow’s in par- 
ticular ?” 

Mrs. B. turned towards him, evidently grateful for his quick 
and timely aid. I wondered how he could be so provokingly 
good-natured. 

“No,” she said, clearing her voice to speak: “we quite ex- 
hausted our controversial spirit in discussing Tennyson. Yet I 
doubt if he was an enthusiastic admirer of Longfellow.” 

The misses became quiet as the conversation began anew, and 
sat biting their lips to keep in proper mood. 

Mrs. Burlingame had regained her equanimity by her brief 
reply to Ermond, and took up the conversation where she had 
branched off after the poets. 

“As I was saying, to return to Mr. Buckingham’s visit to 
Leonard, —I say to Leonard, for it was Leonard whom he came 
to see, having had an introduction to him at one of the ‘ Parker 
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Fraternity’ gatherings (I believe they are called) in Boston, — 
when he first arrived, before Leonard returned, he was very so- 
ciable, though he used fewer words than most people do, and 
we had no great difficulty in understanding him. He came down, 
as I said, toour level.” (I saw here that Mrs. B. could not be 
daunted easily, and was returning to the charge.) “ But, when 
Leonard arrived, there was an end from that moment to plain 
English. Mr. Burlingame had also just entered, and was intro- 
duced. But he was soon left in the shade ; and he took his hat, 
and disappeared, excusing himself, — which there was no need 
of his doing, for his presence was quite overlooked, — as indeed 
was my own. But I had a woman’s desire to observe the novel 
spectacle, and hear the extraordinary jargon, that I might satisty 
myself if there was a new idea wrapped up in it; and so I sat it 
out for some time. 

“ They talked on in the most unintelligible style for the space 
of two hours. Of course I could manage with stray bits, and 
so kept a little sure of what was being said. But it was quite 
as comical to see them as to hear them. Now they were grave 
and calm in their demeanor, speaking only at intervals; then 
they would have a flow of ideas, accompanied by new oddities 
of manner. As they approached some inconceivable point in 
their philosophy, they would grow excited, and declare that it 
could not be expressed in words. They winked, and made motions 
with their hands. Finally, one or the other would out with what 
Z should call a barbarism.” (Here Mrs. B. sat up straighter 
in herchair.) “But they would shout together, ‘That’s the word, 
the absolute expression !’ —‘ We must put that in our vocabulary,’ 
Leonard would add. ‘ Yes, we have really to cotz new words to 
meet the necessities of the case,’ Buckirigham would continue. 

“T need not say, in ¢hat respect, I quite agreed with them. 
They came to a point where their whole system broke down, 
except they bridged it with an unintelligible word which imposes 
on human credulity, and so they pass for being very wise.” 
(Quoted, I said to myself.) “There are many people, who, by 
keeping quiet, or by talking sublime nonsense, pass for oracles.” 
(You are not of the number, thought I.) 

“In treating the most sacred of themes, they were as flippant 
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and jovial as you please. I shall never forget their sacrilegious 
talk on immortality. And yet nothing could be expected of the 
unaided intellect ; and nothing came. The sweet assurances of 
the Christian faith” — 

“That looks like the photograph man again,” broke in a young 
gentleman from the settee ; and all eyes turned in the direction 
he was gazing. It proved to be “only a lonely horse, with no 
cart or man attached to him,” as he explained in a moment. 

Mrs. Burlingame was not diverted from her discourse by this 
ill-timed interruption. Her eyes wandered in the direction of 
the cloud of dust the horse raised as he trotted along in the mid- 
dle of the street. She was struck with the picture. She was 
wonderfully favored with a fine illustration, so she seemed to 
think. She smiled, and in a measured tone continued her 
speech :— 

“Even as that horse moves along, raising a cloud of dust as 
he passes, unmindful of the blue heavens above him, — that im- 
mortality of space,” — (Ermond slightly turned his head here, as 
if to make sure of the phrase,) “so did they lose sight of the re- 
vealed word of Heaven, and strive to get on to a solution of the 
problem of immortality ; but they succeeded only in raising the 
dust of their own vain imaginations.” 

The illustration produced an effect unequal to Mrs. B.’s expec- 
tations,as was evident. Her sense of failure seemed to animate 
her with a determination to retrieve herself. She paused for a 
moment, and then resumed with increased energy of manner. 

“They had no reverence whatever for sacred things,” she 
said. “Speaking phrenologically, one might, at first thought, 
think that they did have a vast deal of veneration ; for their 
heads, both of them, ran up like sugar-loaves. I suspect, how- 
ever, that it would make a difference if their foreheads were 
filled out as most people’s are who are known to have their 
share of common sense. Who would not seem to have rever- 
ence if his forehead retreated at an angle of forty-five degrees ? 
Idiocy and transcendentalism, I am inclined to believe, are about 
one and the same thing. At least, they are next-door neigh- 
bors. They say that it is but a step from the sublime to the 
ridiculous. Common sense resides a long way from either.” 

II 
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Here the company broke into a roar, and all eyes turned upon 
Ermond, whose unpromising forehead, “ speaking phrenological- 
ly,” Mrs. Burlingame was evidently thumping with her whole 
might. Her own head also was a mark of observation. Of 
course it presented a very unlike appearance. One may say her 
forehead had a decided tendency to branch out into horns. One 
often meets with such phenomena. I was reminded of the 
famous Irish elk (now an extinct species) which naturalists say 
carried about, for no apparent earthly use, branching horns 
weighing upwards of one hundred pounds. 

Ermond sat, looking amused, but still unperturbed. 

— I always found him up to his own precept, — that one ought 
to be able to enjoy the occasion, let the consequences to himself 
be what they might. On this occasion, his self-possession and 
quiet encouragement of the entertainment was charming. Mrs, 
Burlingame would undoubtedly have been better pleased had he 
shown some little mark of discomfort. 

But she persevered as follows :— 

“T don’t wonder that you laugh; yet 7 am quite serious in the 
matter. I am not exaggerating matters in the least. Those 
two — my cousin and the transcendentalist — were, when riding 
their hobby, as near to lunacy as ever two mortals have been, 
I’ll venture. Some might call it sublimity, but I am not so far 
gone as that myself. When at the pitch of nonsense, they would 
smile as though they were on the heights of glory, — or Leonard 
would: the transcendentalist would put on a comical grin, 
and make a noise that was a sort of chuckle, though not partic- 
ularly offensive in tone, as you might suppose it would be. Then 
Leonard would cry out ‘Capital!’ ‘Fine!’ and, when he got 
extra inspired with an idea, he would shout ‘Jolly!’ and kick 
up his heels as he lay stretched out on the sofa, his hands under 
his head, his eyes looking straight up, at the ceiling, as though 
he saw through it, anda million of miles beyond. The ‘transcen- 
dentalist’ would awkwardly fold his arms, and talk, yet scarcely 
move his lips, his eyes doing all the work. Neither of them 
had good manners. 

“ But, as I said, they did seem to understand each other. I 
doubt not, sir,” —she said, looking up at Ermond, —“ you would 
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have been hail fellow well met with them. They could talk and 
not half talk.” (I must confess that this was a sly dab.) “ Neither 
had to hear more than the beginning of a sentence, to know all 
else that came from that direction, or could come. One.began a 
sentence, and mused; the other began a reply, and in his turn 
mused in the same way. 

“I have since had my doubts as to their understanding 
each other. So far as I could see, the reply of the one had no 
reference to that of the other. Doubtless | am blind. 

“As to this matter of only half talking, Leonard often dis- 
puted with me. 

“¢We don’t need,’ he said, ‘all the little fillings-up to catch 
the idea. There are always one or two emphatic words that 
carry the whole meaning of long sententes.’ But I insist that it 
is not enough to catch the meaning. The idea should have a 
body and power of locomotion, and be well dressed, and come 
over and seat itself in my intellectual parlor—if I may so ex- 
press myself.” 

“There is where I agree with you,” said a round-faced, bluff, 
intelligent-looking man of thirty-five or forty years, with mus- 
tache and side-whiskers of foxy color and length. 

Mrs. Burlingame continued :— 

“I, for one, am ever willing to wait until an idea has been 
clothed with appropriate apparel before I entertain it.” 

I could not forbear a word at this point. In fact, I had been 
moved to interrupt her a dozen times before. So I condensed 
my thought as compactly as I could, in order not to fail of get- 
ting it launched. I blurted, — 

“You are not like oter women, then.” 

This was the signal for a general explosion of female voices. 
I was attacked in force. 

“TI deny your assertion of the loquacious nature of female 
conversation,” said Miss Dimmingdale. 

She proceeded to balance the follies of women by those of men, 

So it often happens. When you reprove a friend, he turrs 
upon you for the same fault, or for somewhat worse, as thou,h 
that were a good justification of himself. Ah! 

“TI think you are quite right,” said Ermond, resuming the con- 
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versation with Mrs. Burlingame. “But it is frequently a ques- 
tion with us as to what dress is appropriate.” 

“TI know” — she began. 

“T think that the culture of our taste is in the direction of 
simplicity,” he continued. 

“Perhaps so; but when it comes to winking our thoughts 
into shape — that is a simplicity or evaporation of speech, not to 
my taste. My cousin and the transcendentalist at times came 
very near achieving this remarkable feat. A little more practice 
would have made them perfect.” 

This remark brought the company into excellent, sociable 
humor. A_ general conversation followed. As the majority 
were women, much was said on the subject of good taste in 
dress. There was a common consent to the idea of simplicity. 

A glance showed me that to many present the idea must have 
been recently revealed. 

Ermond said further that he could conceive how a conversa- 
tion might be greatly broken up, and yet leave upon the mind 
the effect of completeness. “We invariably supply very much,” 
he said. “It is a question how much we may supply, or how 
much we shall omit, and yet become acquainted with each 
other's thought. Two minds may run along in the same chan- 
nel. While they tally, ordinary speech is superlative: one 
glides off to a new discovery which a word will announce. But, 
of course, minds must be pretty equally balanced to be sociable 
in this way.” 

“T should ¢hink so,” exclaimed Mrs. B.; but she did not at- 
tempt any further reply. 

The young lady who had been reading “ Martin Chuzzlewit” 
appealed to Ermond that he had not satisfied her as to Mr. 
Dickens. 

He excused himself until another occasion. 

Mrs. Burlingame rose and went up to her room. 

I heard an irreverent young man say from the settee, — the 
same who had spoken before, — “ She’s a tough one.” 

Just then the great dinner-bell rang, 





NOTES. 


E take the following on Mr. Wasson’s theory of represen- 
tation from the “ Antislavery Standard :” 


Boston, Fes. 8, 1869. 
To the Editor of the Standard : — 


As your readers are to be favored with an excellent synopsis of Mr. 
W. J. Linton’s able paper in favor of a government which should be 
literally every man’s government, without mediation or representation, 
they may be interested in the contrast afforded by some ideas of Mr. 
David A. Wasson’s, which they will possibly consider equally extreme 
in the opposite direction. 

Mr. Wasson’s subject was “ Political Protestantism ;” and he drew 
a brilliant parallel between the religious Protestantism of Luther and 
the political Protestantism of Rousseau and the France of his time. 

Rousseau interpreted the law of nature —of which he was the apos- 
tle—to mean that there should be no determining principle for any 
man beyond his own will: in other words, he taught the insuperable 
sovereignty of the individual will ; and that civil institutions, civil laws 
and duties, are not natural, but artificial, — artificial, too, in an evil 
sense the moment any man is held by them to the performance of any 
social duty against that will of his which has all the authority of nature 
behind it. 

This theory of Rousseau failed to commend itself to Mr. Wasson. 
He felt social obligation to Je natural. It mingles with the very roots 
of man’s being, itself one of them: to eradicate it were to eradicate 
human nature. Government is natural ; and political theory gropes in 
darkness until this truth is perceived. 

Spinoza set forth Rousseau’s law of nature ; and then showed it to be 
brute nature, inhuman nature, unworthy a being capable of reason. 
Lord of himself is what every man should become ; and not till he is 
a true lawgiver in his own breast has he in him the stuff out of which 
good government is made. While he is the puppet of his self-love, he 
is the very jail-bird of nature. 

In a system of government which is to accord with Rousseau’s law 
of nature, every subject must continue to be what he was in entering 
it, subject only to his own will. To secure this end, give him a vote. 
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The man who does not yote is a slave, according to Thomas Paine, 
But—is he? Suppose he is not intrusted with political power only 
because he cannot rationally be trusted to use it to good purpose? 
Shall one stand up and say, “I will not obey these laws because they 
are made only by intelligent and good citizens ” ? 

The necessity of modern democracy should not disguise its imper- 
fections. We are beginning to see that nations are called, by an imper- 
ative vocation, to the maintenance of a civilizing discipline ; and that 
this calling, with its corresponding duty, neither waits for its warrant 
upon any individual consent, nor by any dissent is to be canceled. 
The will of the people is our political divinity: he commits the unpar- 
donable sin who so much as examines its pretentions. But, beyond 
que.tion, this is a divinity not acknowledged by the spontaneous senti- 
ment of the race. Primeval sentiment knows nothing of law-makers, 
but only of law-givers. The ruling principle is above the mere will of 
one or of many. No system can be the best attainable in which the 
idea of the derivation of authority is not recognized as modern truth, 
and put to modern use. Social obligation and the submissive confes- 
sion of it are initial facts in history and in human nature. Moral 
solid arity, moral communism, is the germinal fact in the history of 
civilization. 

Say as we may, that individualism is the first law of nature, who 
can de individual by ever so much trying? Is the child born from his 
own loins? Does he not bear in his breast the tenderest heart of 
father and of mother? Was it for their own fault that our bravest 
youths laid down their lives in Southern swamps? Do not whole 
nations sufer for the sins of their fathers? 

No man liveth unto himself alone ; but the relation of men to each 
other must be regulated by dutiful and disciplined intelligence: and 
this leads us to the true theory of representation. The common re- 
sponsibility should be represented by such as are naturally fitted to sus- 
tain and shape it to good ends. Our common interests must have eyes 
to save them from being common calamities. The eyes are no more 
interested than the feet in keeping out of pitfalls ; but they represent 
for the feet and for the whole body the function of finding and authori- 
tatively declaring the way. Sight commands: there you have the ra- 
tionale of all government. Collect ézsights at the polls, and you have a 
natural representation at the polls ; collect mere wills, seeing and bli: d 
wills without discrimination, and the law of nature is violated. Repre- 
sentation there will and must be. It is our business to see that it shall 
not be blind, or fail to give eyes to communitive interests. 
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Nations must be bound together ; from the law of solidarity is no 
escape: but, if you would have them live rather than die together, make 
the insights controlling. One hears it said by excellent persons, that 
no man must decide for others: but, on the contrary, the obvious fact 
is, that every man must decide for others ; not one can avoid it, though 

e were a hundred times willing to do so. More has been decided for 
every soul of us than we shall ever determine for ourselves ; and in our 
footsteps there will spring: up felicity or fatality for generations whose 
eyes will open only when ours have for many an age been closed. 
Above all, the authoritative action of the community will determine 
much —how immensely much ! — for the coming times. 

Why is it that the wise and good must decide nothing with authority 
for the most ignorant and imbruted of their contemporaries, while the 
latter are thus directly empowered to sow death in the cradles of the 
future? The helpless future, with never a vote at the polls, silently 
awaiting the word of doom or of deliverance which this age shall pro- 
nounce in its behalf! We see the reckless mob of our cities voting for 
it, deciding its destiny ; and we justify our consent to this ominous 
proxy by crying, “ No man must decide for others! every man for him- 
self!” What if we should say, on the contrary, “No one shall be ex- 
pressly empowered to curse the long morrow of a nation”? Were there 
not at least an equal respect for liberty in that? When svffrage shall 
be restricted to those who are worthy of it, when no man’s will, but all 
men’s weal, is the object for which each vote is cast, then true repre- 
sentation will begin. 

These ideas, enlarged upon and energized with the peculiar power of 
Mr. Wasson, made an impression not soon to be effaced. The voice 
which called on us to deal solemnly, reverently, unselfishly, with gener- 
ations yet unborn, whose eyes will see when ours are dust, rang out as 
fearlessly as the prophet’s of old, when he stood before the sinning king 
of Israel, and uttered his “ Thou art the man.” ‘Those who heard the 
address are not likely to forget it. Those who did not will be glad to 
know that it will be part of a forthcoming book, in which Mr. Wasson 
will utter some trenchant truths which the world cannot afford to ignore. 

LovIsE CHANDLER MOULTON. 


IN speaking of petitions for outward things, Mr. Potter, in his lecture at 
Horticultural Hall, referred to the well-known claims of George Muller, 
founder of a great orphan house in London; and said that the case of that 
“charity could not be correctly understood without knowing that George Mul- 
ler took the sensible course, in addition to his prayers, of sending letters all 
over England and Europe, describing the necessities of his establishment, 
though making no formal request for help. . 
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O. B. FROTHINGHAM’S address at the Sunday meeting at Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, March 14, will appear soon in THE RADICAL. We are also 
happy to.be able to promise, during the year, Mr. Frothingham’s lecture on 
“ Theodore Parker.” 


WE have added extra pages to THE RADICAL this month, that we might 
give, in full, Mr. W. J. Linton’s essay upon “ The Religion of Organization.” 
The essay was read, by request, to some friends in Boston, this winter, 
among whom were John G. Whittier, Wendell Phillips, John Weiss, A. 
Bronson Alcott, and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. Mr. Linton represents, as a 
statesggan, the republican school in Europe, in which Mazzini is prominent. 


WE understand that the annual meeting of THE FREE RELIGIOUS Asso- 
CIATION this year is to be held on Friday of Anniversary week, at Tremont 
Temple. Among the speakers to be present are R. W. Emerson, F. E. 
Abbot, William Denton, a Jewish rabbi, a Positivist, an Orthodox minister, a 
representative of the German Association of Independent Congregations, 
and probably D. A. Wasson, Lucretia Mott, and Julia Ward Howe. 


Tue address at Horticultural Hall, May 30, is to be given by Mrs. 
Lucretia Mott. This will be a handsome closing-up of Anniversary Week, 
which promises to be filled with good words. 


A SPECIAL OFFER TO SUBSCRIBERS. — All who send four dollars for THE 
RADICAL before the fifteenth day of May next shall receive FOURTEEN NUM- 
BERKS, — the May and June numbers of the present volume, and the two 
succeeding volumes, ending with June, 1870. We havé never had on hand 
so many excellent papers for THE RADICAL as at present, to be given during 
the year, — Higginson upon “Immortality,” Potter upon “ Theism,” two 
papers by O. B. Frothingham, Mr. Alcott upon “ Christianity and Theism,” 
—his best conversation, — and others. 

There was never a better time than this, then, to subscribe for THE RApD- 
ICAL, or to obtain subscribers. FOURTEEN FIRST-CLASS PAPERS, besides 
other articles, for four dollars. 


In devising ways and means for increasing the circulation of THE RapI- 
CAL, we have hit upon the following plan. We have put our business in 
order so that one or other of us can be absent a part of the time for the year 
to come. In other words, we propose to become our own “agents.” We 
wish opportunities to speak and present the aims and character of THE 
RADICAL to the people, ourselves. If any of our friends will address us, and 
state how they can open the way in their respective towns, we shal! esteem 
it a great favor. 

THE RADICAL must have more subscribers. It canhave. Those present 
subscribers who think as we do in the matter can help us accomplish this 
work. We wish they would put their best foot forward, —the one that never 
retreats, — and inform us very soon as to the situation. 





REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


TospaccO AND ALCOHOL. In two parts. I. It does pay to Smoke. II. 
The Coming Man will drink Wine. By John Fiske, M. A., L.L. B. 
New York: Leypoldt & Holt. 


This is the title of a treatise, apparently called forth by Mr. Parton’s book, 
“Smoking and Drinking ;” and, although it is never advisable that a third 
participate in a dispute between two able contestants, we nevertheless ven- 
ture to overstep the limits of usage, trusting that the common interest of 
the subject under discussion will serve as an excuse. 

It were vain to attempt a synopsis of a book comprising so much in so 
small a space. Still, it appears that other views of the subject are admissi- 
ble; and, in expressing these with reference to the main arguments, we hope 
the reader will obtain a general idea of the subject. Without entering upon 
the moral and economical, side of the question, it may be admitted that 
abuse of any dietetic luxury will lead to ill health, discontent, and even to a 
species of barbarity ; but, inasmuch as tobacco is denounced by Mr. Parton 
as unconditionally injurious to health, we must agree with Mr. Fiske that its 
“temperate” use is beneficial in many respects. The arguments in support 
of his defense of tobacco Mr. Fiske derives, among other sources, from 
Pereira, Christeson, Ainstie, etc. In order to gain a firm starting-point, the 
author defines the effects of tobacco, first, as narcotic, —7z. ¢., as a poison 
which in “large” doses causes death by paralysis ; and, secondly, as a stim- 
ulant when administered in “smaller” doses (tea, coffee, alcohol, are con- 
sidered in the same light). 

Since, according to Mr. Fiske, the beneficent effects of tobacco are 
entirely dependent on its properties as a “stimulant,” and since his entire 
line of argument rests upon his definition of stimulants, we quote the same 
from p. 35: “ They (the beneficent effects) are due to the fact that narcotics, 
in small doses, either nourish or facilitate the normal nutrition of the ner- 
vous system. They restore its equilibrium, enabling it, with diminished 
effort, to discharge its natural functions. And anything which performs this 
office, is, in modern physiology, called a st¢émulant.” 

This assertion is as untrue as it is sweeping, and only shows how little 
real benefit our author has derived from his very extensive course of read- 
ing. Although every author on materia medica gives a different version and 
definition of stimulus and stimulants, none have ever been so bold as to 
crowd so comprehensive a subject into such narrow limits. Any medical 
dictionary or text-book on materia medica will bear us out in this opinion, 
and we forbear to quote. However, the definition being given, our author 
proceeds to explain the beneficial effects of tobacco, tea, coffee, alcohol, and 
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oxygen, as owing to their stimulative properties. Sunlight stimulates the 
retina; mustard is a stimulus; emotional excitement is a stimulus. Now, 
granted even that all laudable effects of tobacco were the result of its stim- 
ulative properties, what greater proof could we have of the vagueness of Mr. 
Fiske’s definition, than his supposed analogy of the action of oxygen, sun- 
light, emotional excitement, mustard, etc., with ¢obacco ? 

Much stress is very properly laid on the size of the dose, and there is no 
serious objection to the statement that certain substances in large doses act 
as narcotics (poisons), and as stimulants in smaller doses. We are indebted 
to Mr. Fiske for stating many interesting and valuable observations on the 
effects of various substances, differing according to the quantity of the dose. 
Thus, strychnia, in large doses, causes convulsions (and death): in small 
doses, it cures hemiplegic paralysis. Alcohol relieves teething convulsions of 
children; and has been found useful in epilepsy, muscular spasms, etc. 
Tobacco-smoking relieves excitement, trembling or incipient paralysis, te- 
tanus, spasm of the glottis, spasmodic asthma, etc. 

All these various effects of various substances are supposed to be readily 
explained by the above definition of stimulants, and the whole argument is 
rendered quite plausible by the strange mixture of actual observations (not 
to say facts) with theories ; all the more pardonable, however, in a layman, 
when we behold standard, veteran authorities teeming with the time-honored 
error. Let us separate “ facts” from theories briefly, and we are forced to 
accept the common observation that certain substances cause various mor- 
bid phenomena, and, furthermore, that those substances will cure or relieve 
certain morbid phenomena; and, when we compare the morbid conditions 
cured or relieved with those capable of being produced by those substances, 
we find them often extremely analogous in character. Mr. Fiske furnishes 
the proof. Strychnjne, he says, produces tetanic convulsions, and cures hem- 
iplegic paralysis, which, as he should have added, are an almost invariable 
result or concomitant of strychnia,— poisoning. We need not go far out of 
our way to find that tobacco produces distressing excitement, trembling of 
limbs and viscera, and causes the nerves to be “all unstrung ;” and that it 
often relieves the very analogous condition, when not produced by tobacco. 
Very numerous instances of this kind can be adduced with regard to alco- 
hol, tea, coffee, spices, etc. ; all of which will often relieve, or permanently 
remove, morbid conditions closely resembling those which they produce. 
We are much indebted to our author for these valuable suggestions, but 
wish that he had laid more stress on these “ facts ” than on their explanation 
by his vague, ambiguous theory of stimulants. 

“Food and stimulus,” continues Mr. Fiske (p. 36), “are the two great 
equally essential factors or co-efficients in the process of nutrition,” — both 
food and stimulus are required to support life; and, farther on (p. 33), 
“unstimulated tissue will not assimilate food:” another instance of the 
ambiguity of the term “stimulus” as applied by the author; for, in the 
above sense, it is made to mean life itself. Transformed into plainer language, 
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it would read, “ If we were dead, we would not be alive ; but, being alive, we 
assimilate nutriment, and continue to live thereby.” A starving man, for 
instance, eats a piece of bread, and drinks a cup of water: the man’s 
“tissue” assimilates food rapidly, and he revives. Query: Is this man’s 
“tissue” “sti nalatel” ? anl by what? Tobacco? alcohol? or perhaps 
oxygen, mental emotion, or mustard ? 

In short, the healthy, living organism assimilates all it needs ; the morbid 
organism (of the consumptive, for instance) assimilates less; and the dead 
assimilates nothing. Still, it is asserted that the healthy as well as the 
morbid “tissue ” requires a stimulus des7des the vitality it already possesses ; 
and, by way of illustrating the assertion that “unstimulated tissue will not 
assimilate food,” the author proceeds to show that consumption, being 
caused by imperfect nutrition, should be treated by stimulants in order to im- 
prove nutrition. Supposing that this principle were applicable in disease, 
how does it apply to the healthy organism? It certainly cannot be said 
that healthy, living tissue requires stimulus like whisky or tobacco to insure 
the performance of its functions. 

According to Mr. Fiske’s physiological definition of stimulus, every thera- 
peutic (curative) action would be one of stimulation. If oxygen is a stimulus 
toa child brought up in a London alley, what are the effluvia, gases, and 
other influences, under which that child suffered? The term “stimulant” 
applies to them as well: but the new definition of that word is intended to 
signify only a beneficial effect ; bad effects have to be explained differently 
to suit the theory. To declare oxygen as standing “at the head of stimu- 
lants” is truly ridiculous, when we remember that nowadays every school- 
boy talks of oxygen where the more unsophisticated older generation used 
to speak of azr, — meaning a mixture of oxygen, nitrogen, and a small pro- 
portion of carbon. However, having determined, with the aid of Dr. 
Ainstie, the relation of oxygen to the universe, being like that of alcohol 
and tobacco, a stimulus, Mr. Fiske goes on to rectify another “current 
notion,” by asserting, probably also under the shield of Dr. Ainstie, that 
“in no case ts the action of a stimulant followed by a depressive re-action” 
(p. 41). This law would be very good, had it not been effectually spoiled by 
the jumble of things and forces enumerated by Mr. Fiske as stimulants on 
the preceding and following pages. On the one hand, mustard and mental 
emotions are trotted out like matched horses under the head of “ stimulants ;’ 
and on page 52 we read, “The stimulant action of tobacco upon the 
heart is precisely the same as that of sunlight, which, by inciting the neryous 
expanse of the retina, indirectly strengthens and accelerates the pulse.” 
Another beautiful pair, — sunlight and tobacco! O wonderful power of the 
word “stimulus”! It reminds us of the cage which confines within its limits 
Barnum’s happy family of heterogeneous beings. But, to come to the point, 
if sunlight, air, or oxygen, —if that sounds better, — are stimulants which do 
not depress in their secondary effect, tobacco and alcohol should not Le 
classed with them ; for in most cases they are followed by more or less dee 
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pression after the excitement or stimulation which they are capable of caus- 
ing. This is not only maintained by physiologists “in times past,” but by 
many good authorities of the present day ; and what Mr. Fiske is pleased to 
call a current notion is actually one of the most common observations of 
practicing physicians. 

Mr. Fiske then contends, that, in the use of tobacco, narcosis is to be 
avoided, stimulation being the object. ‘ Narcosis,” he says, “has no rela- 
tion to stimulation, but one of accidental sequence.” This is putting it in 
the right shape, with the usual skill of the author, to suit a theory. And yet 
every practical man knows that such a distinction is entirely arbitrary, since, 
in a given case, it can never be clearly and scientifically established where 
stimulation ceases, and where narcosis begins, or where a small dose ends, 
and a large one begins ; though the mere observation of extreme effects may 
suffice for the masses. But that there is a stage between stimulation and 
narcosis, which seriously threatens to assail Mr. Fiske’s doctrine, is not suf- 
ficiently obscured by Dr. Ainstie, when he insists that the word “ overstimu- 
lation” “be discussed.” This absurdity is equal to a denial of different 
stages of intoxication, while everybody knows that a man may be a little 
excited, tipsy, and completely drunk ; but the middle stages are inconven- 
ient for Dr. Ainstie and his disciples. Though Dr. Ainstie may still rejoice 
in the illusion of having helped to exorcise the ancient Archaeus, his cham- 
pion, Mr. Fiske, has very effectually re-instated that Promethean spirit, this 

“time, in the form of stimulus. 

Though alcohol and tobacco, if temperately used, are far from objection- 
able, we cannot yet admit that a past popular objection to these substances 
has been disposed of by the introduction, merely, of a new definition of 
stimulants. Our mind and body craves these substances for the sake of their 
effect, which is, under certain conditions, a therapeutic (healing) one, by no 
means explained by the theory of stimulation. 

In the old quarrel as to whether opium were an excitant or non-excitant, 
both parties were right ; for nobody doubts to-day that the effects of opium 
may vary in degree from exhilaration to complete narcosis: like the effects 
of opium, those of every other drug on earth vary in degree, according to 
the dose, and the susceptibility of the individual to drug influence. But, 
aside from the degree of effect, every drug, including tobacco and alcohol 
(but excluding air, sunlight, mental emotion), has a primary and secondary 
effect, not at all dependent on the degree of intensity. The primary effect is 
that to which the organism submits, or which it enjoys or endures ; the sec- 
ondary effect occurs where the organism has enjoyed or endured it long 
enough, and endeavors, as it were, to regain its equilibrium or normal state. 
This is the case with small as well as with large doses, with this difference, — 
that, after smaller doses, both primary and secondary effect are less _promi- 
nent; while after larger doses both primary and secondary effect are more 
marked. Those who have tried drugs upon themselves and others, fre- 
quently and under manifold circumstances, can best judge of the matter, and 
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knovv that the classification of drugs into stimulants and narcotics, or the 
subdivision of the effect of one set of drugs into stimulant and narcotic 
stages, as maintained by Mr. Fiske, is untenable ; but we gladly admit that 
the facts enumerated by him are correctly observed, while their explanation, 
however ingenious, and strictly to be separated from facts, must be received 
with guarded interest. It is truly refreshing to see use distinguished from 
abuse, but we most respectfully submit that we do not know how to harmon- 
ize the author’s undisguised aversion to “radicalism” with his able and 
thoroughly radical method of treating the subject. 


“ The Coming Man will drink Wine” is the subject of the second part of 
the attractive little book. Now, the advocate of total abstinence is van- 
quished, often with his own weapons. It appears at once that the moderate 
use of alcohol is to be defended, and the reader reminded again of the dis- 
tinction between stimulant and narcotic doses, — meaning, practically, mod- 
eration. Noone should drink more than he can bear, and very good rules 
are furnished as guides. Beware of the flushed face, ye votaries of Bacchus, 
for it is the signal to relinquish the cup. We cordially acquiesce ; but the 
explanation again, that this flush “is caused by paralysis of the cervical 
branch of the sympathetic,” is a theory, which, though said to be accepted 
by physiologists, does not harmonize with the distinction between stimulant 
and narcotic doses. The fact, that women and sensitive men most com- 
monly experience that flush from trifling doses of alcoholic beverages, par- 
alyzes the paralytic theory ; while the stimulant theory, on the other hand 
accounts very imperfectly for the phenomenon, — unless we pull down the 
fence built around the word “ stimulant,” and let it go at large once more, 
allowing it to mean what it used to before it was caught and fettered and 
taught new tricks by Mr. Fiske. 

Alcohol stimulates or excites: so does every drug in the pharmacopeeia, 
each in a different manner peculiar to itself. Sometimes the human organ- 
ism experiences pleasure from it ; at other times, discomfort. Lef us accept 
and note the peculiarity of the action of each, as is faithfully done by the 
author; but never can the reader be forced to believe that the word “ stimu- 
lant,” applied to alcohol, tobacco, or any of the vast variety of substances to 
which it can be applied, carries its own interpretation with it after the 
formula of Mr. Fiske. 

The effect of abuse of alcohol is illustrated by numerous interesting exam- 
ples. Though we would interrogate the statement that consumption is ex- 
plained by “lack of sufficient nerve stimulus,” we will let that pass, as 
satisfying the common medical mind of the day, which must have a theory 
to suit the only treatment it happens to know of. We prefer to invite atten- 
tion to the more satisfactory arguments in favor of the wse of alcohol, and 
the refutation of so-called physiological experiments made outside of the 
body, in supposed imitation of internal processes. The modcrate use of 
alcoholic beverages is vindicated with much ability; but, as in the case of 
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tobacco, the theory of stimulus is again forced to explain its beneficent 
effects in contradistinction to the evils of narcosis. 

The effects of alcohol are considered by Mr. Fiske in the light of his defi- 
nition, as precisely like those of tobacco. Carbonate of soda and common 
salt are declared to be beneficial only because they aid digestion as stimu- 
lants. This, again, is carrying generalization too far. The physiological 
effects of these different substances upon the living organism are all very 
different. Our space will not allow us even brief indications of their dis- 
tinction. Suffice it to say, for the present, that neither can ever supply the 
place of the other: carbonate of soda can never take the place of the 
muriate. Tobacco and alcoholic beverages, if taken simultaneously, always 
have an unpleasant effect, and each has its own distinct sphere of usefulness 
as well as of danger, or rather its peculiar toxic and corresponding thera- 
peutic action; known, however, only to careful observers, and not easily 
recognized by generalizers. 

We fear that our author has unconsciously fallen into the same error with 
those who would unconditionally prohibit the use of alcoholic beverages. 
They see only the evil effects of abuse. Such a course is condemned as 
absurd radicalism by Mr. Fiske, who, in his turn, sets up a plea quite as 
onesided as that of his opponent, Mr. Parton, for the use and explanation of 
the effect of the most heterogeneous substances. Though laws may be 
framed to suit a community, all its members cannot wear the same coat: if 
prohibitive teetotalism is absurd radicalism, the reasons opposed to it by Mr. 
Fiske, in his definition of the ever-beneficent stimulus, deserve to be called 
radidal absurdities. 

Theoretical explanations will never dispel teetotalism: the quiet investi- 
gation of the character, causes, and condition of alcoholic drunkenness, as 
proposed by the author (p. 113), will lead much farther. Alcohol, he says, 
checks epilepsy, quiets delirium, and alleviates spasms. Granting this to be 
true, not as a rule, but under very definite conditions, we must remind the 
reader that opium, belladonna, strychnia, tobacco, etc., can do the same; 
and, were Mr. Fiske’s theory of stimulus correct, it would be a matter of the 
utmost indifference which of these substances were used in a given case. 
The fact is, that tobacco and alcohol, as well as opium, belladonna, etc., are 
all very useful, each under very different conditions ; and the circumstance, 
that, like Mr. Fiske, many professional men, in spite of the much-vaunted 
progress of science, insist on classing the most various substances, like 
alcohol and tobacco, under one head as stimulants, is no proof to the con- 
trary of our statement. 

Every-day experience teaches that alcohol has a deleterious effect, 
whether attributed to narcosis er anything else. The same experience 
furnishes evidence of manifold beneficial influeaces of alcoholic beverages. 
Mr. Fiske very clearly points out the circumstance that alcohol strengthens 
those who are weakened ; or, to use a “scientific ” phrase, that it repairs the 
loss of wasted vital force, If Mr. Parton asserts that alcohol weakens, he 
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should have added that its debilitating or other deleterious influences will 
affect only those who indulge in it when they are NOT in need of it, t. e., who 
are not previously weakened by waste of vital force. A person who smokes 
tobacco during a time when he is in full strength and spirits will generally 
feel nervous and tremulous, with lassitude and often drowsiness ; while lass- 
itude and tremulous nervousness induced by other causes is frequently dis- 
pelled by moderate use of good tobacco. This rule holds good with a great 
number of other substances, and we should prefer to accept it in place of a 
theory, which, however ingenious, is not of prime importance in practice. 

From this point of view, the explanations found on the subsequent pages 
of Mr. Fiske’s treatise are more interesting than important. Again, observed 
facts and theoretical deductions are blended in the discussion of -alcohol, as 
they were in that of tobacco. Thus, we may freely admit that alcohol, 
tobacco, coca, as well as tea and coffee, are economizers of nervous force ; 
but we are left in ignorance of the manner in which they accomplish it. It 
appears simply as a futile discussion as to whether they are “food” or not, 
when we remember that all have a toxic (morbific), and, under other condci- 
tions, a therapeutic (curative) effect; or else we might assume that every 
drug were a species of food, inasmuch as it is capable of curing some mor- 
bid condition or other. 

The distinction between food and drug appears to us not so difficult, if we 
are not too anxious to appear scientific. A drug may be defined as a sub- 
stance capable of producing a toxical (morbific or poisonous) effect upon the 
healthy organism, by means of a specific gua/ity peculiar to the drug, by 
virtue of which it is also capable of producing a therapeutic (or curative) 
effect ix disease. This quality of drugs distinguishes them from food, which 
has no specific toxical nor curative quality. Our interpretation of the phe 
nomenon in no manner opposes the conclusions arrived at by Mr. Fiske as 
to the uses of alcohol: it merely appears to us that alcoholic beverages (like 
tobacco, etc.) are capable of redressing certain disabilities of the organism ; 
nourishing, not directly as food, but indirectly as amedicine. The assimila- 
bility of alcohol, together with the merits of experiments made on this sub- 
ject, are ably commented upon, and their relative value is well said to have 
left the question where it was before (p. 142),— that is, unsettled. More 
stress is very properly laid on the beneficial effects of alcohol in disease. 
Without doubting the remarkable, if not beneficial, results obtained with 
alcohol in disease, we would caution the reader against the possible infer- 
ence that the panacea has been discovered. Dr. James Paget's late course 
of lectures on the use of alcohol in disease exhibit the question in another 
light very adverse to the use of alcohol as practiced at the present day. 

On the subsequent pages Mr. Fiske enumerates several instances intended 
to show that alcohol can alone support life for a long period; but these are 
all mere curiosities, and not the rule. The value of alcohol as food is not 
insisted on, but its importance as a stimulant maintained. Teetotalism, as a 
“warm-hearted but weak-headed radicalism,” is condemned, and the use of 
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“agents which economize nervous strength” is upheld, on the ground that 
they “diminish the necessary friction of living,” —an axiom supported by 
Liebig in eloquent words. Here we must remind the reader of an important 
circumstance entirely overlooked by Mr. Fiske in his eager manner of gen- 
eralizing ; namely, that the illustrious Liebig speaks of we, while Mr. Fiske 
makes apparently no distinction between alcoholic liquors, but speaks too 
exclusively of alcohol, while venturing the prediction that “the coming man 
will drink wéne.” There is a vast difference between beverages containing 
alcohol. In distilled liquors, alcohol exists, or should exist, pure and abun- 
dant: in wine, it is contained in very small proportion to the amount of 
water, numerous organic acids, ethereal oils, etc. ; each of which, though 
perhaps capable of artificial production, can never be artificially mixed and 
combined so as to constitute wine, in which the alcohol exists only in comdi- 
nation with many other elements. In this connection, we will point to the 
difference between wine-drinking and whiskey, brandy, etc., drinking nations. 

The discussion of the question as to the relative virtues of wine and dis- 
tilled liquors would have been meritorious on the part of Mr. Fiske. What 
has called out this much-condemned and abused “ radical” teetotalism ? 
Nothing but the use and consequent abuse of distilled liquors. Exterminate 
the grape-vine in Europe, and let the place of its fermented juice be usurped 
by whisky, rum, and their kindred evils, and you will see teetotalism rise up 
in its most relentless shape as the opposite extreme. Wine does not admit 
of abuse like distilled liquors, nor does its possible abuse engender degrada- 
tion so extreme as that of the latter. For our part, we would rejoice to see 
the “coming man” cultivate the grape-vine as the sure means of abolishing 
rum and its congeners, and with it teetotalism, that always means the rum- 
bottle when it talks in childlike innocence of the “ wine-cup.” 

Where distilled liquors are undermining the youthful vigor of a nation, 
“teetotalism ” must arise to save it. Temperance, so often confounded by 
generalizing “teetotalers” with total abstinence, is possible only in wine- 
growing countries, and we entertain the sincere hope of seeing this phase of 
the question enlarged upon by the author whose book we have ventured to 
review. c ©. 
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